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FOURTH AnWM REPORT OF .THE 
GULF REGIONAL INTERSTATE COLLEGIATE COMSQRTIUM (GRICC)- . . * 

SCHOOL YEAR - 1975-76 

The fourth year of its existence wa/ a memorable one for the Gulf Regional 
Interstate Collegiate Consortium. In-service workshops were held on three 
institutions that had not formerly been ^visited by the Consortium. One uni- 
versity member gained*a new president ^ and the Cooperattve spirit that has 
been the backbone of GRICC* s success exceeded that shown in previous ye^irs . 

Your Executive Council Chairmati cannot sufficiently express his appre- 
ciation to fellav members of the Executive Coun(?il. Council members have 
faithfully attended meetings, volunteered their efforts, talents and resources- 
of their institutions, and have shown a cooperative attitude that could only 
'cause an already excellent organization to strive for higher achievements and 
results; and achieve them. And that is what has happened in school year 
1975-76. 

V- 

As Chairman, I would like to express my most profound appreciation and 
gratitude for their splendid efforts. \ would urge presidents of institutions 
involved to recognize th*e quality work done on behalf of the Consqrtium by 
their executive council members. 

Activities of the year were representative of the three-state area; wit"h 
two meetings held in Louisiana, two in Alabama and one in Mis^sissippi . Again, 
exhibiting the diverse na1;ure of the Consortium, meetings were hosted by both 
junior and senior col leges*, and universities. They were hosted by one pre- 
dominantly black junior college and a senior college, and by predominantly 
white junior colleges. Program participants ranged from students to persons 
holding doctorates; they represented both sexes and both black and white V^aces. 
GRICC is a tru^ly nondescriminatory organization in its fullest sease. 

r 

The first meeting of the year was held at St. Bernard Parish Community 
College on October 14, 1975. Presided oyer by Harold Clavier, its subject was 
"Evaluation of Faculty, Staff and Administrators." Highlights of the one day 
workshop included a tour of the combined high school and junior college operation's, 
with a welcome by Mr. Buford Jones, Superintendent, St. Bernard Parish S^chool 
Board. Major addresses were presented by Mr. Bob Johnson, Mississippi Gulf Coast 
Junior College; Mrs. Jeannie Kreamer, Univers.ity of Southwestern Louisiana; Mr. 
Frank Miller,' S. D. Bishop State Juni.or College;. Mr. John T. Purser, South-^ 
eastern Louisiana University; and Dr. Robert E'. Riehl, St. Bernat^d Parish 
Community College. » (See pages 1 through 20 for proceedings of this meeting.) 

The second meeting, originally scheduled to be held by the Southern 
University System in Baton Rouge, was held on the Southern University of New 
Orleans Campus on January 6, 1976. Presided over by Dr. Asa Sims, Dean of 
Academic Affairs, SUNO, its subject w^s '"PersonnelJ^anagement. " Dr. Emmett 
Bashful welcomed the group. Principal- speakers were: Dr. Henry Wiggins, 
Southern Uni versi ty -and Or! Jim Fi rnberg , Louisiana State University. (See 
pages 21 through 23 for proceedings of this meeting.) 

February, 1976 saw tf\e Consortium move its activities to Alabama. The 
S. D. Bishop State Junior College hosted a workshop in Mobile. Hosted by W. 
F. Taylor, this meeting dealt with "Increased Student Activity and Involvonrtent, 

■ , -- ' c - _ . . 

' \ * 



The rooming ;sessi on constuuted one of theumnp^e sessions in the history 
of the Consortium, itcrdefits from both;~o^er^d live'-in colleges and from 
nvn IVT '.T '''^]'^'^''' -discu^several aspects of getting the student 
involved College adnnmstrators and fa cu 1 ty members present were tremehdous-ly 
impressed with the honesty, candor and interest expressed by the students In 
the afternoon, Mrs. Alice Rusbar, Delg^do Junior' Co^ge , presented a-most 
interesting paper. (See pages 24 through- 30 for pr^^di ngs of this meeting.) 

The lasU in-service workshop of the year was hosted by James H. Faulkner 
State Junior College in Bay Ninette, Alabama on April 27, 1975. Wted by 
Ir^Hnn""' S^' subjec1rms~"The Role of Occupational Education in Hi^qh^ Ed- 
-ucation. Principal speakers^vere: Dr. J. 0. Carson, University of Southern 
Mississippi; Dr. Tom Nevitt, University of . Southwestern Louisiana, and Hrs' 
• Trish H. McLaney, Alabama State Department of Education. Dr. Lathem H Sibert 
Tf thi's me^ting°r institution. (See pages 31^ through 50 for proceeding; 

■ - , / ' 

(From the above list of distinguished hosts and speakers, it is apparent ' 
-that persons in .attendance received more than their money's worth for attending 
the excellent meetings. Again, the interstate nature of the Consortium was 
exhibited in each of t|ie meetings. ^ > ' 

Business of the Consortium was conducted at well attended executive coun^^il 
meetings held at noon on each day of the .Inservice workshops. -Minimum time ■ 
was required to be expended in these meetings because of the splendid cooperation 
and planning done by the council the 'previous year. In addition to insuring 
a successful year for 1975-75, planning for 1976-77 commenced in October, 1975 
with the council being asked to recommend topics for -that year' and for re- - 
commendations on whether to publish the Consortium Directory of Interests It 
was subsequently decided that publication of the Directory would be the re- 
sponsibility of the new chairman. 

^^':evie\v of the minutes of the Executive Council meetings will reveal that 
host officia s were provided ideas and assis.tance in preparing for their 4neetin<is • 
Ideas for following year programs were suggested; names and ideas for papers t5" 
be presentea^ were furnished and other business was conducted with dispatch. 

Minutes of the Executive Council Meetings are found on pages ^ through 
of this report. ^ ^ , ^ 

The following program far 1976-77 is reconmended : ' 

LOCATION 



DATE 


SUBJECT 


9-21-75 


Fine Arts Department 
* Meeting 


10-26-76 


Placement Services 


2-15-77 


Long Range Planning 


4-29-77 


Public Relations 


* 


Annual Board of 
Director's Meeting 



University of Southern Mississippi 
Mississippi Gulf Co^st Junior College 
University of Sjau-thwmWTouTsT^ 



* 



* To be determined by the new Executive Council' Chairman.'O 



i i i 



^ Your Chai/man would J^'^ke to close with these thoughts. At the June 30, • 
^1976 Annual Meeting of t^e Board of Directors a new Executive Council Chairman" 
will be elected. The domicile of the Consortiunrwi 1 1 move to the^'host- ins ti- 
tution. of the Chai riT).afi/ ^On behalf of Dr. J. J. Hayden, Jr., President, 
Mississippi Gulf Cp^st Junior College, present domicile of the Consortium and 
the undersigned, we would like t© express our gratitude to each member of the 
Council; their' Presidents , faculty and staffs for the exemplary hospitality 
extended to us and to the enti re, Consortium for the two year period we h'ave 
been honored , to host the Gulf Regional Interstate Collegiate Consor|>ium. We , 
have individually and oollectively broadened our educational horizons by par- 
ticipating -in'^^lVis group of institutions and t)y ef^s'oci ati ng with the fine 
people wi«tb. whom we have dealt^ 1'^ ^ * 

Again, on behalf of-f)r. Hayden and/the .undersi gned , v/e pledge our un- 
qualified continued suoport to the new chairman and his doniicile institution, 
and to the efforts that have,,mad$ the Gulf Regional Interstate Collegiate 
Tonsortiuf^, the truly outstanding organization it now i "s , and will continue 

to t)e>^^ ^ ' " ^ \ ^ 

. 

Respectfully submi tted, ^ ^ - r 




ierb Carnathan, Chairman 
,Executive Council 

'^If Regional Interstate .Collegiate Consortium 
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_ P(\OCEEDIfiG^ OF 

THE GULF REGIONAL INTERSTATE COLLEGIATE CONSORTIUM 
^ IN-SERVICE IIQRKSHOP 



EVALUATION QF FACULTY, STAFF AND ADMIMISTRATQ-RfS 
Hosted by: Harold. Clavier 



St. Bernard -Parish Community Colleqe 
.^Chalmette, Louisiana 
• *■ October 14, 1975 






REGJONAL INTERSTATE COLLEGIATE ^CStpiRIIUM 
^B£.RMARD WSU COMMUrilTY COLLEGE^ 
TE, LOUISIANA^.- OCTOBER 14, 1975>; 

■/ . "Evaluation -pT'^P^D^ji^^ and 'Administrators" - 

Pr'e.'Si'di.nf).: '-Harold J.'.CVavier, D'ire-ctor, St. Bernard Parish Comnuj^*K^i' Colleoe 

.9:00 a.m. " Cbf f e'e ' ajici Dbnuts:. " 

•9:30 a.jn'. ' T^)bM::^ of Model School Fae'iliti-es ' ' - ■ " 

9-:50 a:m. ^Welcome /Addregi : Mr. Buford "Jones , SupeHntenderrt, ' ^ 

• ' \ SU Bernard; Panjh School Board '^^ 

10:^5^:3^.,. '/'Evaloatiofi i n/Academia - Can^ it Be Done and Hov^^ell?", Mr/*Bob 
f ';Jo1ilison7^Ex^cuti ve 'Assi'St^ Gulf Coast' 



Junincrr -College 



10^20 a.ji. "The Status of .FaQulty and, Acfmi ntstV'ator Evaluation' at USL^,-Mrs. 
, * ^ • Jeannie-^Kreamer^ 'Assistant. Director of tnsti tutional Research*, 
. ' ^ ' 'University pf SputhWeSternr Louisiana . - * 

10:40 .a^.m*^^ Som^ Obje'jpti.ve^ Instruments, fprj^aciilty Evaluation", Mr. Frank > 
" HiH^, Acadernicv*Dean-;,S'. 'D,; Bishop;State Junior ColleQe 



^ 11:20 a..rn. \".;'FaCurty^ Evatuatiqn^'SiJ^lr.. d"ohn T./Puc§er, pirector of Insti tutipoal 
\ * ' \^ Res^arc^ih't So^theasVem^Loi/rsrana- Uni.versi^ty. ' " - ^ 



' I ll:"40^a.m7 "fval'iJaii on and TeacfeV Accountable ity'\' Dr. ^^^^ 

, . ' , Instructor of 'EngTi-sh , "St.. [5$rn,a,rd Pari shVComfnurtf ty CplTege • ^ 

'♦L, 12:00. noon ".LWJCH % ■ . . ' ' \ * 



' T:30.p.i>^. Smjill Group. Meetings . -Vj 



Chairman: Or: Asa>C. *Si.ms , -Ijr; , Dean of 'AcademJc Affairs, 
S'6uth3rn University New Orleans- ^ ^ 

Group J3 ; • . / ^ . ' , 

Chainnan: Dr. Burton C.^ Beck, Dean of Instruc-tion , aulkner 
State' Junior College. ' ' * ^ '-j 

- " ' ». "a 



2:30 p.m. -Group Summaries:^ JSroup Ch^ii^man ' ' ' v 

'?:50 p,m. Conference Summary: ' ' ' ^\ , 

• , Dr. Ceci'l Groves, Vice-Rresident , Dejgadp Junior College 
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' LIST OF CONFEREES _ ' ' • t 

^ W GULP REGIONAL INTERSTATE COLLEGlATj' CONSORTIUM ' 

MEETING (GRICC) ^ - ' 

V- " ' . '~ ^ALABAMA . 

S. ^D^.^ Bishop. Junior College: . 1 

Mr. W, F'.' Taylor, Director of Student Personnel -Services 
Faulkner S^at> Junior . College : ■ '' . i 

Dr. Burton Bock, Dean of Instruction 

' ; , ■ ' , MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi Gulf Coast Junior _6olle,o;e : • - , 7 . ' - . 

Dr.. J. J. Hayden, Jr., Pr'esidont- 

Ji^^b Cgj,nathan. Administrative Ass.i stanp/Tnstitut ional Res'^^ar^ch 
Mr. .ravis Ferguson, CoordJ,nator of Vocational l?ochnical 
Mr. Cl^yde Strickland , ^ Director of Ins.tr.uction , Perkinston Camous * ■ 

^•1 o" K' ^^^^^'^^•^ ' Director of- las-tructi o^ , Jefferson Davis Camous' 
„ ,^r. Boby^/ Garvin, Director of Instruction, Jackson County Campus 
.•>^1r. Bob Johnson, _ Executive ASsis'tanf-Education 

Un4-vii:.si-<^ of Southern Mississippi: - i 

. Dr. J. 0. Carson, Professor of Junior College Administration 



Delgado Junior and ^Coramunitv Coll'ege: 



LOUISIANA 
^ 12 



Dr. Cecil Groves, Vico-Rrfjsiderjt , Del^a^ Junio^ College <> 
Mr_. Frank Carroll, DeaA, '^:tv P^irk CanpusV ' • , • ^ 
Mr .-^Thomas V. Flair, Delga'do^r West Bawic ^ . , ' '^"l 
■Dr. Ravnon;3 P. Witte , Dean, ComfnunitVs Services ' 



V , \ 

Delpcado Junior and Connunitv Coller,e, co,nt inued^: , ^ ^ 

i4s. Angel Delacroix, Direct^or of Research S: Grants Manap;er!e|\t 
Ms. Carnen Snith, Instructor, West Bank ^ '--^ - 

• Ms. Alice ^Rusbar , Research Associate, Research & Grants Mana>^ement 
Mr. Raynoni J^. Garritv, Educational Planninp, Officer , p-- 
Ntolvin Uzee, Associate Professor and Dean, Occunat i(|na^ 
Trades Tephnologv ^Division 
Mr. W.:,Bob 'Creel , Associate Professor, Sociology ^ 



St* Bernard Parish Connunity College: 
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Mr. Buford Jones, Superintendent of Schools 
Mr. Harold J. Clavier, Collen;e Director 

Mr. Georc^e Schlorff, Coordinator of Continuiru^^'Education 

Dr. Bob Riehl, Instructor of Ene^lish • ' ' ' ^' ' ' 

Mr,. Nornan Hall-, Instructor ' of History 

Ms. V. A. Nuschler; I^nstructor of Mathematics 

Ms. Georgette Hall, Librarian 

Mr. Clifford La^ner., Instructor of Biological Sciences 

Mr. Norman ?!cKay, Instructor pf Business ' ' ' 

Ms. Jo Ann Stasne,v, Instructor of Art ; 

Ms. Elaihe Star^nes, Instructor of English 

University of Southwestern Loxiisiana: : - 2 

Ms".. Jean Kreamer, Assistant Director of Institutional Research- 
Mr. Allen. St Martin, Director, In^itutional Research 

SouthernvUniver sity oystem: '1 



Mr. Asa C. Simsf, Jr., Dean of Academic Affairs, Southern 
University in .New Orleans 



.-. ■ , EVAL.UATjON_.IN ACADEMIA -- C^tT BE D0NE, AND HOW WELL? • * ' 

by ■ . ■ . • ■ . 

. • Robert L. Johnson ^ . * ^ 

As ty»bgene$. searched for. an honest^.man, educators^wpfldwide have sought a 
rei iabKe' and vajid instrument for measuring faciil.ty and Staff performance 
"arid v/jiatever else is 'necessary in th^ makecip oT an effective teacher, ^ot 
•hundreds, but* thousands, of foVms^ locally produced and s tan^ardi:?ed are 
available to-any admi la i st rator- to choose from or comtH'nein order to 
produce- a, useable, pVactical/ common-sense eva Tuat i o'n device. If a perfect, 
technique had been di&cc5vered i n ^ the, more thah 2000 years of org'anvjzed 
education endeavors^ we, wou^d probably all have i t ; we would probably all 
,4Jse it^; we could end oi/rybearpTT 

In our. complexr and less than perfect schqiast ie- society, there- are some ' 
good teachers, many 'adequate teachers, and some bad teachers: admi nistra'tors 
must attempt to eva'luate f acul t^y ^fnember s in order to have some basis for 
retention and promotion and most o:f all, to help improve 'instructjon. In 
making these judgments, admin ist^'tprs may say that teaching is a heavily* 
^weighted factlor. The quest! on/then^ is ' thi'S: Why.don'^t administrators, in. 
reality, put more emphasis p'n teaclaing performance- in faculty appraisals? 
The an'sweV, in -brief, 4^?^*H^n' the ^problems' of evaluatiiig teaching. 

FIRST^ THERE IS THE D I FfYcULTY. OF DEFINING GOOOr TEACH I NG , which is the' ^ - 
Initial step of. evaluation. 'Good teach ing ,• .J i kc beaut i ful' women, is a 
subject on which^cvaryone has his'own idea and thinks he can rccognrze on 
fight. ^ In short, like beautiful Avomcn , good teaching is. too often thought 
oj In the abstract. Specifically, discussions of good tcachl ng^ usual 1 y 
center on knowledge of subject ma.ttcr, on an understand i ng. of students. 



and the l!kjc. But this i&^not preci^s^e enoughs What js. needed in addition, 
it would seem, is first a clear statement of the objectives of a course and 
^hat is meant by c]ood, teaching in that subject; aad' second a clear* 
s^ater?ent of. the purposes of a. particular institution, -and what is meant 
by good teaching at iflfet institution. ^ Inberenft in bct^ of these 'spec i f i cs 
'is. the fa,ct that dispensing fragmented sublet matter, no rfiatt^r how well 
done, does not const i tute "good teachinjg/ Instead, good teaching i/nplies 
that each course has^some relevance to its own f iebd and to other fields 
of knowledge. Thus, In the ffnal analysis, the question, is not "What is 
good teaching?"> but "V/hat is good teaching in 'X' course within 'Y' field 
at 'Z' institution?" r ' ^ " — ^ 

THE SECOND GENERAL PROBLEM IN EVALUATING TEACHING CAN BE STATED QUITE 
SIMPLY: HOW? One of the most logical methods of evaluatj'ng teaching is 
by testing student achievement. Although this can be done by merely' 
assessing what students have learned at the end of a course^ pre-testing 
as well as post-testing students is necessary for more vaMd conclusions. 
Desirable changes in students are, certainly, tlie ultimate criteria of 
effective college teaching-,^ but tT^ese changes involve the' affective as; we 1 1 
as the cognitive domain and are difficult td measure. The lack of adequate 
instrument^ and a Jack of norms'to test outcomes are just two of ,th,e limita- 
tions. More important , changes in student attitudes. Values, and even.' 
knowledge are likely influenced by many factors such as student motivat ion , 
maturation, personal traits, campus climate, and-peer group c6ntact^. Hence, 
how does * one .measure the changes due solely- to the quality of teach^ng? 
And finallyV the most significant outcome. of effect I ^e teachi ng. may not be 
truly reflected in a test score' or interview following complletion of the 
course, i>ut rather in the continued learning and value patterns of the 



student rnany 'yeaVs later. ' ' " - * ' ^ .f-' * , * v; ' ' ^ • , 

'Several other method,s are used to*^ev^ll/a>6 teaching, and all ^re less . " , 

ptjept i ve than the {I>re- and post-testing method, . The most commonly usfed 

methods are S'tudent raiingsy infprmal student ©-pini-jon, classroom visita'tipns 

colleagues' opinions^ and t^he opinions' of; a chairman ox dean.. iKere ar^ . 'X 

varying degress of objectivity fn these methods . . The'opiniohs of ••chairmen^ 

and deans irf evaluatin'g a faculty jnettiber's teaching ability a're prob^^bly- , 

the least objective method us ed^. Most often, these opini.oh^ are 'bas^d on ' 

hearsay alor^e. Col leaguers' opiniorfs may -be based^on a. Create/ humber of , ^ " 

contacts than opinfons by cha i rmen^^r deans bu t .th^i r subject i v.i'iy i^, jSo - * 

- • ' ' ^ ? . . r • 

l^ess a problem; Spmewhat mare objective, h6weveri(',aVe, evaruat i ons based, 

on classroom observations, ' But b^cacafse most'- fa^cuLty reqard classroom-, 

* • ' . ' ' * ^« • ^ . ' /. ♦ . ' J 

observations ^nd ratings. by supervisors or peers ,^s\b6th a thre*al.to t-heir 
secu^jL^ and an jnv^sion of pr i vacy ,-they oftfen strongly /esent this Wlhbd. 
These eva 1 ua t Ions <a re usually fi^rther discredjted by the 'inf requency ^of 
observat'ions , the lack of definable cr i ter i^ , '^rtd the teadency* for^,some ' 
teachers to react unnaturally while being obser-ved. *' * ' ^, * 

■ '•• . ^ ■ ^ • ' 

The, advocates of forma 1 ituden^t., rati ngs of instruction argue thatp we'- ^get- . - 
a better idea of the merits .of 'the dinner frpm the^dinnpr guests than fro't^.* 
*.the coQk. z^*^^^''^ every indi-^otion that in certain a>e,as, stddcnt ratings, 
of instruction can be valid and useful. Past sti)cfies, .on the whole, ' ' 
indicate'that s-tudcnt judgments 6f classroom procedures and/student-teactfer 

interfict^on are morp- re 1 i abl e then, overall student Jud-cjrnG.nt'S of the instrjue- 

. . : ' ' ' ' ^\ r 

tor himself. Students can accurately rO'port,^ for example, whether the 

material wa^ clearly presented, whether they were stimulated toAvork in a - 

-course, whether objectives were made clear, and wh^'ethcr Jthc course seemed V 

worth\vliilc to tliem. Rut, just as many a dinner gu6st is pot al:>le to judge 



the firr^JV poFnts of a meal a^re no|*t necessar ily, (flassroom / 

connoisseurs-. Studcirrts.:. far/if>stSnce > cannpt repot-t as accurately- othe-r - * 

aspects 'of effective teaching,. %uth as the* i nstructor ''s.^qjjaM f'i cations 

Mn the subject, the soundness />f objecrives, th'e valiqity of reference*/ 

rtiaterialy and the .intr i ns i mer i t o.f the bourse/ Hence, 4 a devi sj-ng .a i 

•rating farm, it is impontant tha t the. sphere, of inquiry cehter around 

organi-zat ion of course act-iyijties, and ifn^truct ion^l techniques and 

procedures.' If*,^t does, research indicates that student ratings of' 

instruction uill likely be consistent w^ith^'thosfe made' be , t rained observers. 

Sjtudent ratihgs,^ however , 'wi j 1 tend to be\1ess Va,lidv/hen Kl^pited to^ the 

qu'al If ic^t ions' and characteristics of the i.nstVuctor for' too often Students. 

equate g^sod teachin-g with an .exuberant personal-ity and an entertaining- 

fn^r^ner of Ijicturing. ' . ^ 

'* * < « ' 

Dr". frene Ki,ernan, in the ./April edition of ,the Community and Jun ior CqI 1 cge 

Journ^^ ^?ind testes she doe'^s not - rega rd 'stucfen't evaTuat i on a^ highly as maay 

of us.^You will recall, she lists 10 wea'^krfe^ses of , student ra^ti hg^. and 

concliJdes the article by sta t ing , '"Al 1 these^ points lead to the Question of 

how va 1 id ,aQy' present student evaluatjons ar'e. Js liking the teaqher an 

evaluation of the tea.cher's excel lence? ^-Present stgdent. eval gat ions appear 

to .measure only Of^e thing: vyheth^r or not ^tuden4;s 1 i ke the1 r. tqaChef ^ J-h^. 

Rodin^axd" Ro^in study indicates jlhat- students r^re'mos.t highl>j tho,se faculty. 

members from whom they learn the least. They ppint out ^tKat' the only . • 

ob'iect-ivc .nie-thod of evaluatina teacher effectiveness is,vyhethpr pr not the* - 

' students 'have learned. The subjective methods, of evaluation find out whether 

or not Studt:a^s like the teacher. ' wKd has measured tha t ' 1 i k i ng" <;qua 1 s 

learning? Without such a measure, who 'can ^ say that pppularity means . 

'Effective teaching?" » * j ^ ' ^» * 



I personally fcel'that stude/i't. cva 1 ua Lions \feVp evaluate ' teachers ^ but th^y. 

• * ' ' * " . ' ^ <. ''^ , • 

.have v/(^aknesse,^ and rwult be supplemented by other methods 'and techniques. 

'Dr. James L. Wattenbarger puts \x nfUch better than 'I in4 h i s ^'Characteri sties 
bf a Good Evaluation P-rograni"r ^ '* / :^ . 

/ ' • ' • . / ^ , • : * /' ; 

'M. Student r a t* uig_jjj;_ODiy^tt^ of'a .tiota 1 . prog^r^m of facul^yV^ 

' cN^a luati on ajid Wst %e' consonant with the 6>her '^elements 'used , ' 

' ^ 2.^v'Effective evaluation (^5 d 1 fTerenf 1 ated^ fr©,m' observat ibo^-^ / ; 

^ recHJi res ,t ifi'i ng and or i ent^.t ion. of ,'the.''dv^ luators ^ . 

3^ the j^ati.n3* process^ ^ a stude nt bas/two»>»Jl es .to play: 

observef^^ind eVa)uator. ^As* an .observer b3 Rrov^i des • raw and 

. unweigi^ted infornation not avaiiable to ^nyone' e Ise*;" As/an Z-'*, 

' evaluator his^ major corrrpetence is in areas related to'th^. \ 

personal effectiveness of the in.structorv and the establishment ■ 

of studcft'iristTUCtor rapport., . • * 

'i. Aj>propriate 1 nd'i catqrs 'of • good^ teaching .vary wj.th the course 

^ the sul^ject, and the objectives' of rFTe^course, 

•5. The critenia-for gpod teaching -^hdul.d fc^e developed By^the- ^ 

• • . ^ / ' • . * _ . 

/ teaching faculty and the, admi ni ^ trators- ds well a's" bY students, 

' ' - . . V'. ' ^ > " * '''*^ \ • * ' 

6.^^ An. inst i tut ion shou Id *dcve 1 op 'i t s own 4^nTg' instrument's \ 

, * - \ ^' ' ^ / ' * 

• y^.'For an evaluation prdEgramM-C be effective; the rqsy^l ts ^must'^have ' 
• . sign^if icance in the incentives for'the f acu 1 ty'^^and ' i n the^ ' 
. institut.ion's pefsonhe 1 . pra'cti i ces . Similarly, the' students must*'/ 
\ perceive- that the ratings have significance. 
8. 'V\ 'volunteer program will; not achi6v5e- the- object ives^-bf a 'sound' ' 
' . / " faculty ev^ luat ion proccduVe'.'j * * " ^ ./ * *' ' • - * 

Perhaps I -have cfwclt too long on student evaluations to tjve neg 1 ect/of J'hti •* ' 
other typqs. ,At our i ns't i tut iari^ we alsojjse peer evaluation, sclf-eval uat ion 
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' evaluaJM^n, by Department Chairmen and odmi-nistV^tors , Adult Education 

Evaluation for' even ing students , and follow-up studies which ar^ probably - 
. as realistic as' any heretofore meRtioned, At the- Jeffersdo DavJ s Campus,^- 

^ . * * - * ' : — ' . * 

a xo.Tipp.s i t^e is prepared of the student evaluati.ons of all^.t'Ke teachers, all' 
, *t7ie »Feachers in a department, and if T am not mistaken, all the instructfors 



rn' the institution. At'a glance, the Executive Dean or. the President of 

"the ^DdI lege, i s* able^to get a "bird's-eye view" of th^ 'pa<HT5er of instruction 

on th^i 6 cafn])us,. ' ^ ^ \ ^'^ . • - - ' > ' ""^ ' 
r * - ' * ^ • * 

.For approxifnat^l y 20, years , the Mi ssi ssippi* Gulf Coast Junior College has . 

att-empted to ^valuatpr In 197.1| 'sll^€aculty f\iembers .became involved »n . 
iJConstruct i ng the inst-ruijients used. .Various eva 1 ua t i ve -J ns t rupien t S' i n* us e 
-at the col le^es ^irid universities ihroucjhDut the Uni|ed Sfeat'es were studied . 

j)r?=t)r to cprnplet j-on/of .the i'pstruments aad f J na^ approval by the faculty. ^ 



made a*n interesting anS controversial statement:' ','No instructor has ever 
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Dr. Arthur^ Cohen', in the Summer 197^ edit ion 'df CoiViRlunity College Reviqv^ , 

ng 

been 'fired from his position in an American community college because. hi 5 , 
students demonstrably failed t^ learn what he tried to teach them. Faculty 
members have been di-smfssed or f6rced to^resi^gn for many other- reasons-- 
"^usually because they failed tp Conform to .prc?va 1 1 i ng social morses or 'because 
^ they engaged iji unpopular political acti\^jties. But no'teacher ever lost . 
* .hTs/job because his student did not .learn what he contracted to, teach them. 

Yet , .asrtOQi shing as this- bit of histq.rical information may be, it seems no^ 

' i ' ' ' ' ' " . . 

to have pcnetrati^d 'the consciousness of many faculty members or admini stra- 
ta ' • * 

•tors--np{ to say*legislatdVs--who continue' to raise the spectre of tea'cher 
di-smissal 'and drag it like a red herring through evftry meeting on facul.ty 
^va*luat ion." 'This quotat ion*was read- because it should be empbasizcd that 
wc-must^ ciT.1 keep our*byes- fixed on the paramount reason so much time and 



e'fforte 1^ devoted 'evaluation of all type^s: , th^^ rmprovement of instrucljon 

,Can instruct I'ari be. frnprbved measurably^ Yes, if admi TM st rators , teachers, 

and students cooperate in the^ endeavor^ and b1 1 realize t-he goal of the ^ 

evaluation is toji'elp the ]earner learn and. the teacher teach as nearly to 

the limits of thei r capvibi 1 i t ies as is humanly posslbje. If students, 
^ * • '< 

facuTt/ iT'rnibers ,> department chairoien, or administrators us-e evaluations for 
ulterior no^tives, more harm, than good v;ill probably result. 

How weir can it be done? Very v/el 1 , not well at all, depending on the 
spj ri t , -coop^rdt ion, and motivation of all those invo.lyed, and, sel ect i on or 
, construct Ion of va) i4 and rel iable measuring instruments. * Al 1 of. us are 
evi.dently interested in faculty evaluation (and this brief talk has been 
limited to just lhat) although today evaluation of administrators, staff 
members, programs and facilities has been undertaken by most ^" f not a 1 1 of us. 

In conclusion, evaluation can be done, it can be done well, and for 

approximately 2000 yca^s,^ treqchers have been evaluated by observant S-uper- 

visors by whatever 1 1 1 1 e who were alert enough, to see and hear what was 

taking place in their environment. They knew then, as we know now, the 
\^ * , < ^ 

outstanding teachers through feedback: chance remarks^ outstanding achieve- 

ments', success of pupils, and many otber subjective indicators some might 

cal 1 ,i n^ui t ion which in real i ty correlate quite higlily with good evaiyation 

Hnstruments/ ' ♦ /. " 

0-thcr^speakers today will elaborate, hopefully corroborate or even challenge 
these ftw introductory remarks. They were not meant to cover the pnt i re 
fielrf nor to espial h what' my institution practices. Tvaluation is necessary 
to any important enterprise. It (;an be and is done superbly hy many post- 
secondary i,nslj tilt ion§. It is perhaps done, best by those who place their 
pr J orJ ty -^Mt good solid classroom i ns t-ru^t ion , . , , , 

n - 
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Mr. Clavier, it is indeed a pleasure for us froai Southwestern to be able 
to participate in this conference. I am delighted to be with all of you to- 
day. This is my first opportunity to address the GRICC group. Many of you 
and I had the opportunity to meet this sunnier, but this is the first oppor- 
tunity I have had to speak as Assistant of Institutional Research. 

I have been in this position only since June 1 , and I am still learning 
as I a:n sure many of you are learning about student evaluation. ^ 

The primary thrust of what I do is to administer student evaluation 
of instruction since April, 1971. At that time, we instituted a pilot study 
of 353 students to see just what their reactions would be to a student 
evaluation of instruction. We received a 7b% response from. them, indicating 
that students felt it v/as a necessary and needed function on our campus. 

The primary reasons for our instituting this practi ce- thereafter are 
these: That written evaluation, would promote the communication between the 
student and faculty member regarding teaching effectiveness. This was our 
primary thrust and still is. We also felt that there were certain administrati v 
needs that were not being met on our campus. For instance, if we would gather 
our student evaluations of data, we might be able to use the^'datci effectively 
to determine suclf- things as promotion and merit raises. Now this has been a 
point of controversy on our university campus. From time to time we have used 
our student evaluations very heavily and from time to time we have not used v 
these as heavily as in the past for reasons previously stated. 

We also have an adn^inis trati ve evaluation through which our department 
heads 'evaluate the ^'acuity within his department, and have a self evaluatiq^n 
of our faculty.. All of tJiese are made available to our administrative hierarchy 

• » 

You may be interested in knowing, that our first evaluatron was very general 
basically grading the effectiveness of the instructor and instructions. This 
is the one from which we received about a 75?i response from our studenrts. From 
the b'asis of this response we were able to become more sophisticated. We 
changed otjr questionnaire approximately three times, before arriving at a more 
permanent questionnaire ebout a year lat^r-^. 

We again began to ask our. students to rate specific things to arrange a 
more sophisticated form and this is what.it looked like for about two years 
on the questionnaire. Ue asked students to tell us something about themselves-- 
student characteristics. Also, we asked them to evaluate the actual instruction 
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We askejl them to evaluate the actual course itself, 'jhis evaluation was used 
. .throughout the beginning of the fall of WZ for approximately ?wJ ?ears 

Mo ^■^'If.'^ ^^^'f to tell you how we arrived at lhe?e evaluation forms. * 

We have an office of Institutional Research .whi ch basically administers the 

7lT\Z 'it ''''''' "^^^'"^^ compoLd oTlfSbe'rs 

Of our faculty from throughout the campus.' These persons gen^lly receive 
the correspondence from our faculty members and from our students 4bout our 
student evaluation of instructions. .They also make suggestions to our office 
concerning possible weaknesses in the evaluation, the procedure , i tsel f, how 
we can improve What we are doing. ' ' 

Interestingly enough, through the office of our Academic Vice President 
we have a student committee composed of students who view various cam'pus ' . 
Inunctions supplying valuable student feedback, for instance,' at one time 
we. evaluated every.class each semester. The faculty felt that this took 
too ruch class tim| for -evaluation ahd that a sampling would be adequate. 
From student feedback compared to feedback from the faculty committee we,^ 
therefore, decided to evaluate persons four times- between the fall and spring 

Both conmittees decided that they would- like to see a slight change in 
the format of our evaluation forms. This summer ■•this questionnaire will qo 
out as our final questionnaire form. What basically has been done is a chanqe 

nn' PvnH'^.'/ 'I!"^ elimination, o-f certain words felt to be discriminatory • 
*or nou explicit enough. i 

The beginning of the questionnaire indicates just what student character- ' 
h^^L individua student represents, an evaluation of the actual instructor 

""rf evaluation and then toward the end of the questionnaire 
the stud^f^self-evaluation. This semester we hope we can cdme*up with a' 
questionnaire^-t*^<^agreeable to more students and faculty al'ike. 

sinrp^?q7T'\h! i n te r^s texl i n knowjng that out of the data we have- gathered 

Jn ' 5^ ,^itia-^-'Pilot study IS stored in our dat-a bank at the iJn v^sity 
USl, along with mJT, has one of the largest cblnpiU^^so^ a U.S. collegf camjus - 

Our office begins gathering a. master list of^eettr^s each semester in- 
°''n-T*'r ^'^ ^^'^ """^^^ of courses, and hours that are - 

!nHnn ^h^'. ^as 1 s of .each of these lists the department head then iTas the 
Sico ^.°Ih "J''^ "^^^^ persons' he wishes to have evaluated - 

^!^?n.tJ H^'"^-'^^'" "-^'^'-^ ""^"'^^ "^^y choose .to have his. classes ' 

evaluated. This information is gi.ven >back tp the office of Institutional ♦ ' ' 
Research whi(;h also randomly selects additional, classes to be surveyed./ 

Oil a specific day we initially distribute our questionnaires. Students 
wfnfnh . I questifinnaire on port-o-p.anch cards and will be replacing these ' 
with.ob scao forms which we are' des igni ^g. at thi>s particular ti'me. Prior to 
the evaluation a particular date is announced for tfie evaluation.- When the ' 
evaluation is given, a person i? designated by the instructoV, within his' 
^nT.iT'^V^^'o?"-'^^'''' evaluation itself. The .evajuation of a class of 
30 take about 20 minutes. The teacher Jeaves the room'durfng tlie evaluation 
The instructions are given by the person ordained by" that, parti cular instructor 
.In ,soRie departments, department heads actually administer the eva>uation The ' 
student Tesponses- are put into a -large erive lope -and routed t4irough the secretary 
of the dep-artment to our office. Thereaifter, the student data are analyzed by 
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At the end of the academic year 1972, a student graduating on the doctoral 
level nn statistics * did fo-r hjs 'dissertation a stud^ of the data- collected 
*^fro:n our student, evaluation'^of instruction, - Comparing variables this young 
man found that tfjere were very few variables which, correlated signrfi oantly . 

Part of my first duties have been to initiate a^n addendum of the same 
study done, th.ree years ago,- We' are currently in the process of d^efininq 
(Dur study to compare these variables. ' * ' V ^ ' ^ 

. ^ I would like .to tell you something that we do in, tenris of administration 
evaluation. Th rough ,|ny association with the Dean of our coniinunity and High 
School Relations, we becair.e interested in the evaluation of administrators 
^t U'SL. There is a. definitive v/ork h would like to menti on, whi ch deals with 
the evaluation of administ»:^torS"- CeveloDinq Programs for Faculty'^tvaluations 
by Richard fliller. It-concjudes that ver^ little has been doneon the area 
of ad-odnj strati on evaluation. ' . ' ' ' 'i 

^Recently'we conducted a study surveying 69 universities. About 30% 
responded. Of these Ve'spondi nq liniversi tites , only thr'ee of them indicated 
that they had any type , of concrete written evaluation of administrators. The 
ones who do evaluate adnilni-^trators are^the University of Florida , 'University 
;of flew Hampshire and the Uaiversity of Tennessee. Florida had a very extensive 
type of evaluation .which evaluated aclministrators and professional staff 
^persons $uch as school attorneys and those others who are academic admini- 
strators. Florida went to gre^t^ lengths to define proc^-dures, etc. 

\; Our University has initiated a faculty study jof the^^f^sibili ty of ad- ^ 
mi strati v,e evaluation, not necessarily on the bajsis o^f what we fpund frofn' 
the\survey5 but Qn the basis of wha-t our facul ty. aind' administration fe^^l it 
needs. • » , / h > % 

What we hope , to do is to establish just what administrative f^jnctions 
exist for the three administrative areas on our campu§--that 'of academic 
administration, adintni strati ye adrpini strati on and^ that area of university/*.* \ 
relations. J.le do have a'forni that h.^s been devised .by one^^^^if^our fatuity • ' 
members. * Wa have devised an ^ additional form that may possibly^ti^^^^5j?^i d^red 
but at this time we are at- a very embryonic 'stage. ' 

I am looking forward to administering my first student eva-Tuation of * 
instruction this semester and hopa that this one will be- as successful as all 
the ones in the pas|/have been.- \ ^ , . 
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I share the concerns for evaluation 6f' educat lonal" services . 
To all of these concerns I wish to add a demenslon that is often 
ovorlookQd--a perf orma-nce out-put component. I -concede- that the 
most basic nurpose of faculty evaluation must be the in>nrovenent 
of Instruction and learning. Many programs- of -facultv evaluation, , 
•however, nav be a m^or error (I think) 6f limiting "the evaluation 
.scheme to the assessment of performance phase. In myioninlon, ' 
any evaluation scheme Is Incomplete without due consideration fo^ ' 
the reauirements of the job and Its related assignments and talents, 
they often r',enerate an overload on both time and ener^v. The things 
we seek to evaluate— effectiveness a"hd ef'f Ic lencv— can be -critically 
undermined i-f achievement is not poss,ible under a uartlcular s&t 
of circumstances. ' ' . *• 

• ' ' - . ■ 7 " ^ ' I 

It is grosslv unfair to the person who is.- evaluated if the - 
evaluation* process does not include a tjerformance out-put component 
to determi:ae or- express the quantity' of work to be performed with- - 
la. a' Riven time .reference . When this is' done., evaluation may be-' 
.applied as a process of assessing the degree of performance and 
le-vel of aceeptabilitv of that performance at a poln.t in'^irrte. 
I hm simply contending here, that the 'evaluator ought to show for 
the volume pf work required of the person to be evaluated. Dr. 
Richard I.- Miller, Vice President for Academic Affairs at Baldwin- 
Wallace College makes the following observation that suppor'ts' 
■my point here: ' ' ' . . " 

"« • ■ 

* ' * * • 

The overall academic load of- the average prpfessor is seriously' 
misunderstood^. The hours spent, in the class room need to be 
considered on a two-to-one basis: two hours 'Of prepaj^ation 
for everv hour in the. classroom. Add a conservative estimate 
of five hours a week for 'advfsing and ccruhsellng. • Five houi^s' 
for. committee and departmental activities, four hours for • ' 
correspondence and othor^ "academic housekeeping details,- and 
the total becomes fifty ho.Urs >er week (Vi^h-a twelVe-hour 
classroom toachinc load.) And the professor' has not -eveq 



begun to do the reading, studying, and research that are 
essential to keep him on the growing edge of his field. ' ' «• 

The burden, of tco' much to do, in a given period of timA can easily 
oroduce quite nerative results. Prof essional * livelinoss can give 
v;ay to frustration and laziness of spirit. ^ * \'\ * 

You may reasonably ask at this point, how is porfWiance pt^[t- 
put' quantified? Let me describe what I have found -to ,be^ ^seful 
, Shortly after classes and faculty assignments are complet^^v I 
^make^ a 'Faculty Load Analysis, by divisions Indicating instruc\tpr., 
classes, with credit and clo'ok hours, and enrollment. Here I get 
a piiiture of clas$ assignments, (f ull-.tT.TTK>-a-nd part-timte) and 
credit holirs produced by divisions.. ' A' seconiJ instrument — iSurvey ^ ^ . 
of Instructor I'/ork-Load — is done on individual sheets listing, 
courses, prcpcirations , lectures and lab hours, enrollment and 
credit hour5 produced., This sheet also includes the number of 
conference^ hours and special assignments. If thd instructor.' treaches* 
*in the- day pror^ram vand in the* extended-day program such Indica^tioh ^ 
is also made. - ^ 

I an concernec^at this point, with |)erformance^out-pufe' as a \ 
basis for Qualitative assessment of total faculty services at 'another 
time^. A review of ' the .Instructor ^ s total *v;or^-load-class size . 
and teaK:hin7, loa.d, administrative duties', committee assignments,-, 
sponsor shi'p pf clubs or> organization^ and academic counseling 
'gives me^ a vaUd feel -for the 'work required as well ^s for the ex*- 
^pectations of performance as these ^re t^ic^tl into the nature of 
the institution and .its goal. 

*' The thi2:'d instrument — Instructors Grade Tabulations — though ; ^ 
>quantative by its very nature arouses a,, more subjective feeling . 
based on personal surmise and p^.prsonal prejudice. "The. use to w.hlch 
I put this form is still uncertain in my mind'/ I am working on' 
Xt. ' ' ' . . 

_' In closing, I should like to leave this impression. .^O'f all - ' ' 
^ the faculty services, I conceive classroom*' t eacTiing to be sine qua 
non for und^rnfaduate education especially in the cpmitianltj Junior * . 
"college. /Classroom instruction here is peculiar to the Institution 
ih^ that^ the "noc^. of' an overvfhelming majorit/ of tlie stxidents re- 
quire-more inclividual attention and a greater appreciation for 
^' their social antecedents:. And at the risk of being '*old fashioned" 
'it if; my hone that classroom teaching will again occupy the place 
in e' ucatlon it ought to have — the center of the stage. .However; 
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classrpom* activity Is evaluated, my abiding concern is .that it 
■ functions" jAn-icr- -the ino'st favor.^ble circumstances the admin fs'^r^^-icm 
can provi^ 'for both teacher'and the leafno?'.-. The larger the ' 
class sizf at- the 'coniin.unitv Junior co'lle,^e i.'evGl tie more dlff'lcult 
the achitfvoiaent .6-f effectiveness and efficiency become. 



Quoted froTi: 



Richard .'I .ililler '-s Eva]_uatin,^ Jacultv _Performance 
J6ssey73ass Inc., Publishers" ~ ~ '"^ 

San -Frisco, 1972' 
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EVALUAXION AND TEACHER ACCOUNTABILITY 

By 

' Dr. Robert E. Riehl ; 
St. Bernard Parish Community College 



At t-he outset, it might be profitable to define our^terijis, and .delimits 
*the terri^ry. fn the case of "Faculty, Staff, Aflmini strator Evaluation", this 
is not an easy task. My emphasis this morning will be on faculty evaluation 
by students, that is the evaluation of a given teacher, in a 'given discipline, 
^ arid of what ppss^ible directions that evaluation may take. And there are many 
directions open--rnore sometimes, it seems, that we can handle. However, I\ 
wouJd like to concentrate on two possible directions, both i^nvolving the stance 
in which an evaluative instrument places a teacher vi^ a vis the student. Thq 
results of the evaluation ar*directly determined. 'It seems fo me, by the 
'^Stance or position in which the teacher finds himself^. i , * * 

In*the first stance, ^ teacher is evaluated by a student as a person, or 
more often, as a personality. It is this view of evaluation which causes 
teachers either to shrug and^hope for the best, or to rave and rail against 
those resppnsible for* the construction of the evaluative instrument. Thi-5 \ 
form of evaluation is widespread and\ almost without fail, it os \presented to 
teacher;s in punitive terms, rarely as a means of mutual communication between 
teacher and administrator and never vnth the view toward improving teaching. 
Among' those of my acquaintance, teac^Wr evaluation, has been eithefc tolerated 
by instructors and assistants or viewed with outright hostility. \ 

V Such "reactions give us reason to pause and to question the fundamental 
purpose of the concept of evaluation itself; Hqw^ exactly, do, administrator^, 
slee teacher evaluation? ^ How do teachers^ -Based on my observations! I v/buld- ^ 
have to answer these questions as follows]: '^Administrators seem^ta^g^in some 
ScTtisfaction simply^ from the fact^^tbat e/^1 u^tion* forms are made upu distri- 

^^bu^edj^cal letted, fab^uTated and results recorded; There is a certain satis- 

[ faction in the' very .mechani cs, of all of this activity. Evaluation Siatisfies 
the desi re now -so prevalent, tQ, quantify and tabulate peKorniance and, thus 

/•make statistically sure that we are doing a 'good job--or a rotten bn'e. Whi.ch- 
ever the case,' the statistics themselves are satisfying. You can hold the 

'.copies'.in your hand and the percentages- fall neatly into columns. 

On the part of the teacher, I can only answer that evaluation is another, 
distasteful, part^of the jpb--to be endured and then quickly 'forgotten. In^ 
.some cases, it'has provided a Substantial blow -to faculty morale, since teachers 
often'were not aware of criteria upon\whij;h' they were beihg judged and v;ere 
not provided with a key or explanation of the r-esults of th^ evaluati^pn, results 
expressed Vn num^ical averages-, percentages^ a,nd percentile rcink--aip this, 
the fruit of the unhappy marriage of education departments vij:h *thos'e of 
computer science. NQt only were the results unintelligible, and so, useless 
to teachers, but the evaluative instrument itself seemec^ ill conce,ived and 
haphazard. Judging from the questions asked, it fs 'difficult, to determine 
exactly what in a teacher is being evaluated. Evaluation forms generally ' 
seem to be interested in three kinds of responses: a student's personal in- 
terest, in the course and his larger college experience; the social attitude 
of the teacher to\/ard students; and^finally-, the teacher's professional 
competence. Of necessity, the questions are couched in the vaguest of terms — 

. ■ ' ' 20 " / • 
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the ansvrer to which would seem to'have to be equally Vague. Statfenranswers 
to these questions are collated and then translated'int? numerfca? fibres 
and returned to puzzled teachers with no explanatibn arTd no interpretations/ 

The second stance in which an evaluative instrument might place a teacheV^ 
IS one where he is judged as a teacher rather than a personality. This stance 
nnght provide a better opportunity for the evaluative' instrument to be some- 
what more objective, and tb^ concept of teacher accountability may welV have'" 
sopiething to contri!>utG to the value of the opportunity. \. . 

, The recent focus on teacher accountability, largely due to the'imoetus- 
of governrent agencies' i n^the recent past, offers, perhaps, tangible clues 
about how we night take a second look at the problem of evaluation of teacher 
performance., Teacher accountability, as I understand it, simply means that 

^° responsible- for teaching his students what he should 

teaco them A major problem arises however, when we attempt to define what'is'- 
■ w n/t f ^5? Certainly, in each discioline, the na- ' 

ture of this what" will differ jsigni ficantly. Since this is so, the evaluative 
instrument should be specifically designed with that discipline , and that spe- 
cific part of the discipline, in mind. One must first know his destination - 
before he' can kna.v whether he has arrived. But the instrument of evaluation 
must recognize -^hat there are many journeys and many destinations and that to 
simplify this fact in order to get a more "Scientific" reading, or to sati'sfy 
computer demands, is to do an injustice to all involved. . 

' In the field of English, there has been -developing , especially since 1970 
a heated dialogue concerning the destinations Bnd goals toward which English ' 
tea^chers should be moving. A, reevaluation of goals should necessarily imply 
a reevaluation of evaluation itself s ince the problem of gaals ought to be ^ 
paramount in ahy. cons i de rati on of the problem of evaluation.- If qosls are 
unc ear, then wh'at. really do we base evaluation on?' In an effort to clarify - 
goa s in^the teacf>ing of English, the Nationa-l Council of Teachers of English 
published, under the aegis of i ts -comm.issi on on the English curriculum, a ' 
w?nn? l^'^'^'rl ^"der the general title "On-Writirig Behavioral Qbiectives 
Ihl-.H^ • ^^'^ '^esch any kind of unanim.i.ty, but ■ 

shovved, raJier, deep divisions among the- various .authors. Two years later 

•pnHnL'i ''V ^'^ject result of thiJ study, a second collection was published ' 
entitled Accountabilny and the Teach i ng , of English" which. attempted to 
expand the context in which behavioral objectives were viewed and in doing • ' 
so to looft at the matter -of teacher accountability."- This secont! volume, 'to 
a great extent, pinpointed the difficulties of setting goals'for'a humanistic- 

.di.scipline in terms of behavi ori sti c. theory,- . ' , « '^>J".dnlsclc ^ 

.-There, are', tote sure, 'no easy an^rs -to , the ph'i T-tJsophital arid peda-- 
gogical oroblems raised in these two studies, But these problems d6' make us 
awaie tRat i, l;hore*..is consi dcrab-le confusion in writing goals and objectives 
there is necessarily cjcJing to, be at least the same confus-iort'in bui Idi nq eva:l-• 
uatTve instrumentsnvhich ape supposed to measure how effectively goals and 
objectTVes are r^^achcd, , Confusioh i-rr the, one ; -necessarily, leads ,to, confusi on 
in the Qther. Considered in tHis light, evaluation must be a f-ar roacKinq 
process whereby, the eyaluator bows what the. destination is-, Wat several - 
paths Hiay -be eciploy^d .in reaching that 'des ti nation , and whcif starting point- • ' 
that destinatio;i:. may i tscl f begin. • The evaTuative instrument, if it i? to^sa^ 
anything m^cannngful ,• must be dirQc^Ty li;iV6d \-fith the' stated objefeti ves'~ bf a ■ ' 
.teacher -and d dispi pHrfe. ■, - • ■•■ /' 



^In his response to' James Moffetts'' attack on behavioral theory, Donald 
Seyh^old writes: "Our task is \o write? objecti ves , "ci tingwhat we^bejj^ver t^) 
be valid goals, "that Suggest activities and. \/ays ta'mach those''f6T[sT ^An ^ • 
oboective is a giH/de, not a. dictator. The danger is that the teacher wil-f 
servp it rather thari^ allowing it fo serve hiin/To av^oid unintentional servi- 
tude to objectives, a teacheir needs them' phrased carreful 1y' and carefully pre- 
faced so they can be carefully applied. Each objective iflust have-flexibility.- 
Each^-rrust erriphasize the learner. ,Each must be real, rneaninqful ^ and^^unfrag- 
niented^ Each ^ust -not depend for ij:s existence on limited, qne-sided 
^valuation." What thi s /suggests to me' Is the need for a very different kind 
of evaluation tho^ii the one we spoke of earlier, one which is much'-more specific 
and focused. ^ It would have to concern itself with the objectives of a given 
teacher withirv a given discipline, and the constructors of the fn3trument 
woa^d certainly have to BeMnuchi n^.ore aware, of what their instrument was actually 
iTfe'asiirir^g. Such'evaluati on would . demand ;a greater degree of cooperation and 
openness *betA;een administration and faculty.' As the division between the hu- 
manists and behaviorists in the. field of tn.glish indicates, this cooperation 
may be difficult to come by,^ Such difficul;ty, however',- should not necessarily 
cause pessimfs^:r', but it should draw our attention fo the fact tbat, unless 
student, evaTuation of faculty or teachi ng i s .to continue to be the Vro Forma 
ritual which allows all participants in the ^procedure to go on' behaving as 
they always have, the instrunents of evaluation must take a^much mo^e specific 
intere'si't bdth in the- teacher' s abili-ty to clearly articulate and pursue his ' 
objectives and i-n the s^tudent's ability to interpret such articulations and 
-pursuits-. ' ♦ . ' 
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GCRfC CONFERENCE 

SUBJECT - Personnel Management^ ^ • ' ^ ' - 
DATE - Janudry 6,* 1976 ' ^ ^ 
TIME -.9:00 am'- 3:00 prn • • ^ - 
LOCATION Southern UniVersi^ty In New .Orleans 



CONFERENCE COORDrNATOR. r Dr. Asa C. Sims, Jri - Dean of Academiq^Affarrs 

. ' ' . - SUNO ^ ; 

CHAIRMAN,-E;<ECUTIVE QOUNCIL.- Mr. Herb Carnat4ian - Missv,.Ou If Coast ' \ 
' ' , ■ * , Junior Col lege 

Sumraarized Commen^s ^ ' . . 

Partl-cipitory Management- - Dr; Henry Wiggins, Charrman . 
"* * , ' * . \. ■ ' " Cbmmunid:ation bnd Instruct! onaf Techoolbgy^ / \\ • 
:^ ' " ' • ^ Southern , University, Baton Rouge/ Ld; - * 

Dr. Wiggins stated that ^Participitory Managemeat ^ *• / . ' ' 

' ' ' . \ . - ^ ' . ' 

was^'a necessary part* of any Management Systenj in a/University. \ • 
^' - wa^ ap outgro\%Kt>f the Democratic process. • 

- 'wcrs'bdsed'qn cei^taln gssumptjons made^dbout peopl-e, i.e. , t.hey are creative, 
willing to worl<r, and they exercise self-dontrt>l in the perfprrnance^pf }hei^ 
duties. ^ ^ ' » ^ * ' . 

" - embodied several principles of management in that each member of the Managemenf 
* ' team froni.top to bottom contributes in dtecision making, ' * ^ ' 

' performance levels arc'clearly define^. * . • . - 

- y/as a centralized concefit of management in corltinuim frorp autocratic to' 
* , ^ democratic. * • 

^ is embodied in.the Mahagement by Objectives Concept and emphasizes 9-9 
position in the Management ^Grid System. 

- Is a dynamic system as feedback informalion is continuously cycled. 

- allows that duties and reiponsibi li.ties be clearly stated ind job-description. 
^ • - • allows for accountability a)- every level of managennent. . 

- was necessary so .that student, faculty, etc*, be o |iartof the decision making process 
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Dr, Jim Fernberg, Dire.ctor * - / ' " ' t; >' ; " • « . 

■ Institutional Res ^Vch*;^ - • - > •* 

loui^^iana State- .University : - ' \ - 

.8atQn'Roi;gfe," Ld. . " , r * ' ' * / 

•Data elements heccessary in managerpent • ' , . .> ^ 

Management- Systems require data, ' , ^ " ' 

- Management Systems require Personnel data and must be consolidated from records 

- ^' / . in the President's Office, PeYsonn el,. Office, Dean^s Office, Registrar's Office', e^c, 
• - A personnel coding system must be established to handle the many data comppnentSr 
. - "Every institution needs^dotp Integrit^on all p^rspnnel components, I,'e., students/ 
^ v/oi+cers,- faculty, clasSifiecl employers and non-classifiet^^employees,/. ' * . 

-r' The Participatory Maho'gement Concept applies to collection and maintenance. oT 
' - ' perspnnel data. - .^ . ' * ^ , % / " ' ' 

- p.ata-coHecti6n is ^ynqmic,. it mg^ be correct the fir^ day, b^^ on the ^epoVd day 
' . it\is-CKjf of kelter." It requires constant-maintenance. ^ - - V- ^' 

- "Every in^itution v/ill- have to file With the Jy^ii^e Department the^EEOnS form. * 
• - Cautious thatiii^rnUst be -done in an extremely careful manner. 

The" Pidin data elements' ip vqrious categories should consist of;tbe^kinds^s>f people ^ . 
in the University^ i^e., officials, managers, facalty, other professional, efc- 
^ , ^ ' Shduldgive solary level, ie)^, rdce*and other^pertiQdrit dafa. ' : , • - ; 
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Wr. Herb Carnatl^bn -^Mississippi Gulf Coast Jr. Coll^e^ 
Jamejt VV. FernBti^Q - L'dyisJaha State- University/ Baton^R{^u^^ - ' ' 
Pf. Cecil Graves''- 'Delgbdo , \> ' ' " 

Dr. W. B'asKful - Soutfierh Univei^'ty in'New. OHeans'^ ' * 

DK Robert E. Rife'M - St^. BernGr4rCommunity.'ColUg&- / ' V- ^ 
. -Dr.^'hlenry Wiggihs - SautKern' ynt>^er^.ity in BbWRotja^ 
■ Mr- Willje>;Taylor--iBisHopXoJJe§^ ^ *' V'\'^/''^ ''V'' 
Dr. J. p» Carson,' Jr ^'University of^^Out[\ec:h fy\jssissrf)'pi ' ' . \^ 
Robert Bu'rrov/s 4 Univers^t/of Soufhenn, Mississippi. ' ' ./T/ 
David Chamberlin r University of Southern Miisissfppi / - 
BettyeCowgnd - University of SoutWrn.Missi-^sippi'^' ' /' 
Rolond Crqnfotd - University of 'Sdyfhern, Mississi'j3pi'"\ 
France^s Ounagdn r UnivdrsrVy of ^Soutjiern Mississippi ^' - 4 1' 
John Ev Hill, -University of "Southern 'Mfssissippi /-'^ 
fauli-rte Sommers - Uni'versityiof 5outhe>fl''Miss1ssipp /" i V.^ "^*^'^ 
' Allen Sf^Marfih^ - University of ^outhwestefn'Lbt/Tsriana ' ^ - \ '< 
Warren Fortynbe^ry:- S3utl>e*astern Louisia DO ^Universj^^^^ 

Asa'C. Sffns, Jr.*- Southern- Uriivprsity in- New Qrkans ' '^'.^'^ 
M Be(^k-/wr^<her^Sto^^ > l/^-y ^^j * ^ 

' Dr. 'Thames 2. Del gado. ; *' • . / / v --^^ 'ii ^'p 

^ Hov/ard,Smit*h -^jSouthejn University iri^Batpn- Rouge "/ ' , ' ' 
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PROCEEDINCS 

-GULF REGION.AL nTTERSTATE COLLEGIATE CCNSORTIUM MEETING 
. . • • February 27, 1976 

' . BISHOP STATE JUI^IIOR COLLEGE . 

' _ MOBILE, ALABAMA 

Conference. Tciore: Increased Student Activity and InvolvenBnt 



Wie folla/ing ^.stituticns and institutional representatives were in attendance: 
University of Scuthc-isi^m Louisiana:- Warren Fortenberry, Libby Fortenberr^'; Bishop 
State J^ar-ior College: S. D. Bishop, W, F. Taylor, Frank Ililler, Alfred Figures, Doro- 
thy Pairic, Dorothy 3ivens, Hattie Caulton, Gabrieli Davis and A.llen Rice; Faulkner 

- State, Junior CoUt^ge: t^y cox and Marvin i\aller; Southern University, ^few Orleans:' ' 
M. F..I>;son, :;-ugene Green, Robert Srrith, Jessie Jackson and Aubr^' Zackery; 'University 
of Southern :iis5issippi : Frank Ifeeks, Lyrji Daniels, Bill Fanrer, Scptt Johnson 
and J. 0. Carson; University of £QMth;.^stem Louisiana: Gle'iin Tfenard, Gary tenard 
and' Allen St. rartin; Delgac^o Junior College: Tcm Assad, Jahn Aclams", Alice Rusbar 
and Patricia Smith; Gulf Coast J]ini6r College: Carolyn Sand, Herb Ccimathan, Alice 
Kott^^ Billie Lofton, ^'R. C: Hobert, ^Kitt Glenn, H. "K. Pouse, Ed Scarbrough, Cindy 

**Farris,and richael O'Hara. 

Ihe TOming sessiori.was stcirted with greetings from Dr. S. Bishop, President. 
Introductions \vere rade by tlie doh^ortium Chai-nBan. 

• The first panel ^scusSion involve student leaders fron corniuter colleges. ^ Major 
points brought out ''in this discussion v/ere: - * 
• ^ * . 

, A Student fron th3 Jefferson Davis Cairpus, Gulf Coast* Junior College, spo]ce of a 
^ Survey of* all vocational students. He pointed out that the vocational student was an 
<)lder ktuddnt, rost were rarried and nost \.^re working. Tliey arfe^^not too interested 
in "student activities." 'fe said that 3/4 of the -students polled ^\;oiild participate 
if the^rograr^ were ixiterestihg and in their area of interests. He suggested speaJcers 
in Vocational-Teclmical Fields mght be a good avenue to pursue. He said that the 
VigA Club (Vocaticnal Inc^ujstrial Clubs of An^rica) could be an effective tool to get 
nore students' involved. 

* It v^as suggested ti^at tlie nai-vtx:ational student in the junior colleger is generally 
a person ;v^no still lives at hone, has their avn circle of friends^ and activities; that 

.itens of ,in teres ts are extrenfely hard to identify and it is'e>ctreiTBly hard to get 
these. stuiiients i^u^olved in canpus activities. Lack of interest and finances in conmute^ 
colleges nude it' verj' cliff icult tQ have real hi^i quality programs. Put, if such 

^ progran-G could be found and if the students could ^be brought into the act, there could 

^ te more i«prover.t?nt. ^ 

A student frcm D. Bishop suggested tliat the comrmonity college studdnt loody in- 
volve all ca>mihity agencies possible. He suggested that the YI^SCA, churgh and 
other civic activities ^e readied by as many students as possible. 

It was suggested th£it student centers be well-equipped and the activities tliey 
are in be \v^oll publicioed. Furtlior, tliat tlicrc should be many activities in tlie 
student center to ruach'as imny , different typots of students and student interests as 
possible. ■ , . 

' ' « ^ * • 

Litraniural sports pf all kinds were recpgiTnendcd. ^ 
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One student said that v;hat the student needed nost was time to -sit and think. 

In surrar^', the conraiter collcco students stated a dire need for dynairic, inno- . 
vative stuilrr.t Icadofship, The students need to-^ become av;are Of problems and 'activities 
tnd they nicd to bocor-e iTiVolved \dth those problers and with the corr^ity. They said 
thiCit to cjet ^tl-^c ^tuc^cnts to cooperate, administrators and faculty should sho:i a genuine 
interest a:d att^rpc to I'.cep the lines of ccnr^onication open. Tlie sturents want a - 
rore free h-nd*in planning tlieir activities. They \/ant tlie acjninistration to becons 
involved, but they u'ould like to run their activities more. 

In tl:c panel discussion for ncn-corrnjter institutions, it was pointed out that 
personal contact rjst be m^de by the administration and the faculty *,7ith the studant. 
Tl-'iey reccr vended that there be schcdulec? t;r:n3s v;hen all of .the -tudents could reach ' 
faculty a:;d ad-T^jrastrarors . It \;as suggested that a gomplaint board \;ould be a good 
item. ^ 

The qucscicn v;as raised, Ilav to get blades involved in student^ activities? A 
young blatk student suqgosted that having black faculty, administrators, advisors, 
etc. visible v;as a very good way to get involver.^nt of black students. 

• It was pointed out t!i;it tlie. University of Soutlr^estem Louisiana had gotten 
stuj^ents cceplv Ln\olvcd into decisicn-ral:ing. There are many ccrriittees \vith 50 
students a.-^,:! 50^ facalty iTYrrbers. (For example, Scudent Financial Aid, where the 
President of tie Studant Government appoirits the students and the President of the ^ 
Institution appoints the faculty r^cmlo^rs.) Cor.Trii'ttees exist, on curricul^on matters, 
disciplir.G, 'etc. TI^k^ corruttees are deeply involved in governance of the institution. 
It was pointed out that this moveTont had to start sla/ly, but was na*/ becomdng most 
active -and most beneficial to tlie institution.^ 

The iiiportancG of- a weekly newspaper was stressed. 

A major problem encountered is that of corrmonication and the irniace Df the admin-- 
istration arid faculty. . For any program to be successful, it must be sold both to txhe 
faculty, the administration, and to the student body. 

Tne inportance of tlie student union v;ith active participation of students and 
faculty and all groups therein are very irportant. It was suggested that there be 
many t^pcs^ of displays, \;orl:shop3, etc., to attract as many varied kinds 'of student 
interest a:id needs as ]X)ssible. - # ' * * 

' ^ \ 

Folla./ing lancheon at the Admiral Senrrcs Hotel, hosted by Dr. Bishop, a paper 
was gi\rn by firs. Alice M. Rusbar, r>:^lgado Junior College, New Orleans, La. rhe 
title of tJic piix:r was Student /activities or En'tertainjnent . This paper is attached. 

Tlie adroinistration, faculty, staff and stuc\ent bcdy of the S. D. Bishop Junior 
• College arc to be conrrendod for an excellent program; 

. 

'smiMITITD BY: ' ' ' 



H^lorb Camati^vin, Gviimm- . 





student Activfties ' 
OX , \ 
Entertainment * 



All ce^ Rusbar ' ^ ■ 
' Director of Student, Activities 
Delgado C9negG ' 
New Oceans, Louisiana 
. ' February 27, 1975 7 
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body is: 



Commuter College . ' . 

. * ' ■ 78% njale " ■ ' ■ ' 

■ . ' . -37% black • , ■•" 

50% veteran ■ ' ■ , '• 

' ' more nigb't than day , - ■ " 

• ' more part time than fulVtime - • 

. . most controlled in^^associate degree programs than 
• . certi ficate . * ^ " . ' ^ ' 

'4 an average a^ge of 29. ^ ■ ■ ' , 

for v/here else can "you find Bwraon^ btreei an student Activities 

ted-to the °J.-;ttc 'id ^ebiS Lli student full, 

S^zfJif of^^^a-^l^Sd Sfcal y c„n,ral^ 

r„nere^o:.?ftSf;irti;: ^L^^^ftSel'to^ed-ucrt: ?^e?. cMld.en a„.ot.e.s 
around tl^em. ^ • . 

reach our object) ve§. , ■ 

' ' -t-^ c;ro ^nA c;i-ndpnt reQuests^we instituted a film series. 

Enter aiS??^e?u?X-ir B^^l ep n o^^o^^f-^-^.^^ri^trat^r^ell , 
fil;.s-with an eye to more th^n entertaime We hoqse^^^^^^^^^ 
acted aBdwell directed. Our ^heatje cnassin these t l^^^ .Isn' t.. this. 
worR or substitute them for a fj™^ ^ ess P^J^ o^;^ /^^^ certai nly ,lfe^rn 

and others: ' ^ ^ , . 
- ' 'softe of the fi l'.. offered-last semester for the following reasons are: 

' eti cid -■ Excellently- acted. 

, ' Beautifully photographed .■ 
Spanish literature- -a figure as ^we 1 as 
' . ', . HenrfVIII or. King Arthur ir\ tnglish 

■ ■ .. , " Literature ' ' 

. . Spanish history and culture „ J 

Jo' Sir With Love-Understandi nq of Others 
- Acting • 

Cultural di fferences . ' . 

' Rebecca - Excellent acting 

. ' Creative writing 



/ 



The Bifds r Writing (sponsor qf the ^creative ' " 

writtng .class requested the birds 
■ . X ; ' Good .acting. _^ . .. 

•> ■< ' _ • 

This semester we are showing a series of comedies. We sent a ,list o'f 
these films to tha> English ■Depar1;inent so that they could,-if tf>ey"sd desired 
- Henri .Bergson's excellent essay on "Laughter" in' which he discusses 

y~~^t mates for .humor, why people laugh and v;hat»the psychology "o^ laughter 

,is. We spoke with the chainnan'of the social sciences departinen<t and suggested 
that a histary.of humor through films starring W. C. 'Fiel(^s and 'Ha'^ West^the . 
^arx, Brether?, Uurel and Hardy, Abtott and CosteUb, and even Taylor and 
• Burton in Thejjn nng of the Shrew (notice 'this spectrum- appiioach of'Sha'kes- 
peare, humor excellen-t acting , gceat photograDhy and superb entertainment)' "'^ 
mtight be an interesting addition to their program of study as a reflectiorr 
6f the times. ' ■ . . « . - ■ -. 

. • . , . ' , - 

No matter how great the selection of 'fi'lms, no^natter. howVorthy the- 
reasons. for the selection, only a small number o.f"our students is reached' 
with a f i loi series. .' ' x ■ ' » >' 

' ' ' ■ ' ' ' « 

Consequently, we attempt by vari'ous means to >reach a larger"^, moi^e varied ' ^ 
segment of the student body. We ar^ scheduled to video tape an angiogram at- - 
one of the liospital^ .so. that our radiolo'gi gal" students can be instructed ofj 
procedure, tec!jrii<i.ue--w^atever--befor% they" attends the 1 i ve" angiogram - 
This video tape will, also "be" used to reinforce what the students have seen 
or participated in at the students' affd instructors-* convem'ence. - 

- We are aiso scheduTifig gdest speakers for various academic and vocational 
divisions, and these guest speakers v/jll also be. vide« taped so that all 
students, night-day," p'^rt-tire, full-time, 'in a specific program.wi 1 1'Te' able ' 
to benefit from the speaker's expertise. Ttiese men-vv.omen are experts in the" 
students field. .Again, the lecture will be pe.rraanent' aifd reusable by students 
and faculty^ ,■ ' , • . • . 



, -• We are scheduled to have an lYiternational Student Week within the next - 
.month or so.' This activity is a>opular one and extremely successful. Foods 
from different -countries are featured i.n"the cafeteria duringy'this week, e-Jc- 
'hibitions of articles from foreign countries are arranged in the library, * 
and daily ^noon-,ti me entertainment is presented in the cafete/ia'by the i'nter- ' 
national s'tuderjtts. - - - • ' , - j ■ . . 

■ A coiliinittee is organized to choose the best-entertainers and these students 
' peXform, -at. the international Students Buffet on the Friday night of th.is week. 
; , This^buffet is open, to the general' publ i c. International Student ile^k is an 
■ , additional and excel lent opportunfty for international students to participate 
in college activities and.. to help all "of ,us ufiders^and their cultures. 

--Student activities responds to stlident reqi/ests for special s-peakerS. ' 
We support and pay. for guests the "students are intereste'd- in'inviting to our 
. ' \ ,, campus. A request from the students themselves almost guarantees student 

\, participation. ' . • , > - ^' 

From What has be§n said, it is,^obviou9 that Student Activities is attempting 
to- reach more ond more of the studqnts so that the objectives stated previously 
may be met. , But there are still other, thi-mjs that can and will be done- at 
_ Delgado. For student participation, ^the students themselves must be involved. 
, ,. -We are goiag to reactivate a cojimittee composed of student representatives ' 
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■students want theirixJJIIcim^u a rX ''°'^y= "i't'le and necessary. Most. ' 
cha,len,iS?ra,,d<ni:?La L.n; "''"'"''f"' ' . 

newslettor, »i tl vUarinf™„f io! Ih^.' na«psper or throu!t!> a special 
durinn--tlie-ev-enino criim^IfZ h^;,, l>»okstore- is (,pe,i ; . 

services avalll'JII^rjS^.rj^^'galVSg^lsfr"^' ' • ' 

dancefa?'aVac*^„1n-" oHoc^ or money to general college ' 

feel' tn at given the entprtr-n' nrront nncr-jKM . Also, we 

the-necess?ty for^^e'tl^sVthV'^p:] ] fn" "'^^ Orleans. 

we .uff^c::^^^ To Vea^ize ou. .object." ves . 

which cayTiir-the ^eeds of our very un^r d ion' traditional but . 

•our activities, don't fi-ll the studentrnopHc ? students. And, suoposing ' • 
them things 7orwtVich t ey hL' nevp^ Pvn! T°'^ i^^''^ available to 
of the cura-tors of t p S Or ^anl Musernf'SS--' ^'""'^'^ 
on March 4, 1976 to oreTenf I TuhI ""^^"9 -^^ Delgadp -Colleqe 

New Orleans ArtVlust^ tude 1 7?a'c'ultrb'oJh'' "'^ Introduction to the ' 
to interest more than our fine ar't.^nw . ^ °? invfted, and we hooe 
Ana if we can baro a it e wU the S n'^'^ attending, 
weplaa to ha,ve i-t on our carou sL Rut nn ^'^^ ^ Symphony, ■ 

We wanf them \o do a very n?o ma inlthe ^o, nH ro'^^'f traditional concert! 
various -instruments, their effects and whi-? tho demonstrating the - 

beauty out of a pptentially chaSti c sJtuaJion! '''' 

create a need, at le'LtTmakf cTr a ^tLT ^^^PP^sibi lity , if not to 
to our student body? enV^ing experiences are available 
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' ^ GULF REGIONAL INTERSTATE COLLEGIATE CONSORTIUM ^ 

' JAMES H. FAULKNER STATE JUNIOR COLLEGE ' . 

^ ^ \ BAY MINETTE, ALABAMA, APRIL 2Z, 1976 

"The Role of Occupati ona^l Education in Higher Education" 

' 9:30 a.m. Registration, Coffee 

10:00 a.ml , 'Welcome, Lathem M. Sibert, President, J. H. Faulkner 

State Junior College 

10:-t5 a.m. , . Iritrbducti Qn , BuAon C. Beck, Dean of Instruction 

\). H. Faulkner State Junior College 

10.30 a.m. "Occupational Education at the Post Secondary Level: 

Doesj't Belong?," - J. 0. Carson, Jr.*, University 
of Southern Mississippi ^ 

11:00 a.m. "Natibnal trends in: Occupational Educatioh" - Tgm 

- Nevitt, University of Southwestern Louisiana 

11:3(1 a.m. . "Posts,econdary Educati9n in, Alabama" - Trish H. McLane. 

Consultant, Post Secondary 'and Continuing Education 
Alabama State Department of Education 

12:00 noon ^ Tour of Campys 

12:30 p. m'. -Lunch - Cafeteria 

^ 1:30 p.m'. . Discussion ^Groups: Group A, Room C-100* 

JeYry Comer, Leader 
Terrie Beck, Recorder 

* 

Group B, Room C-102' 
Jiohn Gwin, Leader ' 
\ \ ^ Bonnie Eubanks , Recorder 

2:00 p.m. ^ Presentation of Group Findings 

.2:30 p.^. . Adjourn * . 
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OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION AT THE P0STSEC6nDARY LEVEL- . 
* • - ' ■ 'DOES' IT BELONG?- , . - • ' ■ ''• 

■ Introduction • . 

. _ The self-evident, -and categorical r&sponse to the .question posed in the ' 
.topic for thi^,-s^ssion of-the CQn.spVti urn is an unequivocal "yes". Having so ' 
.forthrightly and confidently -dis'-pose/of the major issue before the conference 
it-mi5ht seem to be app-laudabl^ discreti on , • i f I were to thank yoQ for' your l'' 
attention and sit down.' . ' . , _ . -'. 

H shtiuia- not surprise us, however, i.s such a simplistic and cavalier' 
•disposition af^a major issue -in higher education should. not be acceptable tp 
some members of the group. At the .least , ,some substantiation of this blunt ' ' 
solution may ftiake s-ome of us more comfortable about having spent our travel 
money-; . - , - * • 

•This phesentation will be divided into -three sections. The' first will 
support the assertion that-ae/upa"tional' education has'been a ot-edoinihant function 
of higher education throughout the three hundred years of Dur history. " 
The second section will propose definitions of/%the several ke> terms which 
frequently appear in the paper. These-are postsecdndary education, career, 
and career education.. The third section. wi 1 1 address five issues which must " 
be reconciled if higher education is to make "a maximum' contribution to career 
edycafion during th6 remainTIer of this century. ' " 



'The Role of Occupational Education 
In The-- 

History of; Higher Education ' ' 

The history of higher education in the United States, and 
for that matter, supports this "yes" response. Stephen Bailey, 
Fall 1973 Educational Record , reminded us that higher education 
States has always been career or occupational ly oriented. The 
was founded to afford education for those destined to serve in 
In the eighteenth century, higher education extended its sober 
and political theory. Training men for cheers of leadership - 
tellectual , -and political - was the dominant theme of America's 
centuries. - . , ^ 
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d was br.orken in the ninteenth century due to the industrial 
^ , 'ai'd movemerft, and the progress of the secular sciences. 

In 186Z, the MprmH Act created the land-grant Institutions, dignifying. and 
e^^vating the m^actical arts-r- -It also 1*tjcused attention cjn' the -nianp<)wer-fieeds 
of an econonjy^ exploding under pressures of civil war an3 resource exploitation. 
The MormK Act was' a thrust to the notion that 'hi^hef^ education should be 
careejj-^riented in quite specific ways., / 

. Higher education in the twentieth century h^s been'far more preprofessional 
or precareernn- aiiii and content than is generally assumed. Think' of the typical 
university structure^by academic divisions. There .are Schools or Colleges of 
Agriculture, Arch'itectufe, Art, Business Administration,' Business Education^ 
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Education, Engineeri ng,. Horlfie Economics, Music, "PhySica.l Education, and Social 
Wor^. Though numtrers o.f thes^ programs , likewise-, off er ,gradu.ate -degrees-, all 
graduate' programs are occupatt'ondlly orj'iented The ge^nerally- post-Baccalureate 
colleges are Dentistry, Law, Medicine, Theology , ^and *',Veteri nary Medici.ne. 
Through majors in th-e several natural , sciences and .their subfields, co^lieges ' . 
of sciehce' are essentially pVeparing. thei r stud^ents for employment. . 

Even ttie nonrprofsssionaT, literate careers Tike sales and retail services 
,have looked^to the lilperaT-ly educated coTlege-bred prospective employee , for ' 

verbal facility and adafitabi lirt^-, for 'career success. Employment is higher" , y 
. fpr' tho.se with a bacc'alaumate^degree than for those without. Job satis- 

faction and job mobi'li^y are ti'igh'er^ for college .graduates. . ^ . ' 

James ThorntDn, in^his book^ -entitled The' Comi^unity. Junior College , div-i- 
ded the chronological hi.story 'of* the junior - community college info three 
^Deriods. The sole' function of the first era, dating from '1850 to 1920,.^ was 
'that of paralleling the offerings' of^the first two yeans of college. The ' ' 
•Seconal era,. from 1920 to 1945", saw the introduction of two-year occupational 
programs to prepare* students for immediate employment. The 'third era dates ^ 
from }945 to present, duri.ng which the continuing" education and community 
service functions began ta .receive attention. This function of post secondary 
education is now being entered aggressively by four year colleges and uni- 
versities as well^as by public school systems. Life-;long education has, its • 
career or occupation§l facet at every postsecondary -feveU Qs* socio-economic 
'gpnditiDns precipitate the need for upgrading^occupational education or re- '- 
training. Stephen Dai ley, who was quoted earUer, pointed out that automation ; 
ar}d the rationalization of complex enterprises into sin\ple. job components 
l^d to tlie reality that eighty percent of the jobs to be filfe'd^in tlje next 
ten years will require post high school but subbaccalaureate talent. This 
identification .and assignment of subprofessional tasks to. less trained, em- 
ployee^ is well advanced in some professions and is b^eing 'adopted 'rapid ?y ' 
injnany others. It, is the preparation for this paraprofes-sional employment • 
which has. been the focus of occupational education in -the communi ty college 
for many years . As' four year Colleges become fJ]^r:e-fostly and as' the difference^ 
between entering job requirements and baccal>yfeate status becomes clear,, 
students may opt for two-/ear college and- proprietary school training instead 
of baccalaureate level education. . . " ' ' * ^ 

Labor market demands over the last forty years have reflected a sharp 
decline in unskilled and semiskilled jobsV High School graduates, even - 
those of vQcationaK programs , have been found to "be undereducated for .em- 
ployment in modern industry and business. The overhead transparency which is . 
projected on the screen best illustrates the changes in labor market demands « 
and in the rfeqtiisite level of education now required'of the majority seeking . 
to enter employment, fftis data in this, tranjparency. was publisiied in r^onnan 
C. Jlarris-" book* entitled. Technical Education- in the -vlunior College:. NevT .' / 
. Programs for New Jobs. ' • - ; ^ , * 

.The first two horizontal bars depict the 1930 €ducati onal Spectrum based 
on data from the U. S. Office of Education. The 1930 Qccupati onal^Spectrum'^^ 
data was released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics ^nd the U. S.llensus. ft 
can be seen., that the percentage of unskilled and semiskilled workers just about 
.matched the percentage of those whose educationafT-le.veTwas ^gf^d^chool or 
leSs. The percentages of high school and vocational school^rciduates* appr^oxi- ' 
,mately matcb the percentages required- in 'skilled, clericaTand sales, and 
semf-professional employment. 




The 1^70 -estirates predicated' a decline in the percentage whose educational 
, level was that of gra<te school and hi-gh school and a corresponding decline in 
•£mplpiiijient requiring so little education. By 1970, it' was estimated that fifty 
•percent would be graduates of associate, degree programs ip community colleges, 
technical institutes and uhiver.sity extension centers. The prediction was 
^that these would be matched by about fifty perce'n^ employment opportu^nities 
requiring this level of education. The percentages in the thi rd -parallel bar. 
on tfie occupational spectrum are comparable to' the eighty percent figure quoted 
previously jn tt>is paper, and; were calculated nine' years earlier than was 
B'ai ley's figure. , / 
' ' .\ ♦. • 

It is clearly apparent, today, that students are shifting their priorities 
•for occupational preparation from, for example, teaching to health related " 
occupations. It is clear also, that there will be an oversuoply of baccalaureate' 
and graduate degree hoVders in proportion to job' requirements . It is exoected 
that many e.Tiployees will be avereducated for the jobs they hold and that job 
educational requirements will be increased' beyond true requirements because of 
the availability of degree holders. . ' 



Definitf'on. of Ternis ■ - ' . 

The 1972 amendments to the Higher Education Act of 1965,>according to 
Joseph Cosand, speaking before the 1973 tori can Association for Higher Edu- 
cation Conference, constituted a revolution in, higher education tn this country 
The amendments tr^i/ly were to provide equality of educational opportunity for 
all through financial - aid to students ir\d general financial aid to institutions 
Proprietary .scHool-s were included for the first time anti provision was made 
for State Planning Commissions in every state. Cormiunity colleges were to'be " 
available in corrmuting di'stance of every youth in the nation. Vocational edu- 
cation-.v/as to be avai lable to ,al 1 . . ■ ' ■ 

.The term postsecondary education was used'for the first time in.this-'.' 
legislation to ^include all higher education. Cosand reported that the National 
Council on the Finance of Higher Educatioh as well as the Carneaie Coinmissipn ' 
had devo'ted sessions to, an attempt to .define the term postsecondary.. H'e em- 
phaslzGd'the necessity" to'. reach agreement on the term S'ince it is replacing ttie 
term higher^ education. - _ 

„ The tentati;ve proposed definition is: A postsecondary 'ins titation is 
any public or private institution offering instruction beyond secondary school 
and enrollmg studeRts eighteen years Of -age, or older .who can' profit from the 
educ.ation offered. This definition .includes proprietary institutions, tech- ' 
nical institutions the armed forces, veterans organizations, business and • 
industry, labor organi zati onsT home study .courses , and cOu'rses! accepted toward - 
an external degree. Cosand poir^ted out that the. significant ou1;come of this 
definition viould be to pTace emphasis on-tvhafis learned rather than on the 
type of institution in- which it was learned. He cited as a goal and further 
outcome of this legislation that our' plurali sti c studehts must be provided 
for with quality offerings Within a diversity of institutions and leaVninq 
methods. . - , ' - » . 

The meaning of the terms occupattonal , vocati onal , -and technical education 
should be familiar enough to' us not to.requi-re definition. They share ■ the 
same function; that of preparing the sto'dent for immediately available, aainful ^ 
employment.' 

. : 4S . • . . 
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Similarly, the tern "career" carries an accepted connotation det^p.tinq 
the^ total course of a person's life wi-th particular reference to itV major 
focjis or focuses. Career education, on the other hand, is a term -of more- 
recent coinage. Writing in thd Sumr^er 1973 issue of Educat;i onal Horizons / 
Jane Permaul quoted Sidney Marland's description of the concept as.education 
which: involves not only academic and vocatvonal-technical thrusts of the en- 
tire educational system but also thoae relati^ng to social, political and' 
^personal adjust^ient. Admittedly, .in Marland's ^context tijesfe goals applie^d 
■'to 'the K-12 period. Who 'could improve on this statemeat in expanfiing it to 
apply to p^osts^condary education at any level? ' - * ' ' 

Issues to be Reconciled • . . 

' . ^ \ ' * \ • . . < , * 

tertai/i iss-ues emerge- as the concept 'of postsecondary eduTatil^n expands - 
in the last quarter 'of the twentieth century. - - 1 

^ The first issue to be^ addressed is the role Of undergraduate education 
in occupational preparation. The objectives are clear: 

To, provide equality of .opportunity to all. * 
To equip .every student with a marketable skill 
appropriate to hin and to the society of which 
» he is a part. 

Stephen Bailey formulated two other objectives which were: 

To save career education from becoming purely 
vocationaT*. - . ' , ^ . 

# 

To provide off-campus remedial programs in liberal* 
,/ studies for those' whose previous education wis 

, pvrely ^career oriented.. 

"The Carnegie* Conniss ion on Higher Education .rn i ts.publi cation , Graduates 
and^Jot^: . Adjtjsting to ::a New Labor Market Situation , offered the following 
•reconiirendations for hi ghgr. education: ' • 

Cpllege"and universities should strengthen^ their 
occupational counseling programs. ' ' ^ 

College and university' academic and cfareer offerings- should 
r^eflect changing student choices in response to occupa- 
. . ti,onal";<:hanges i'n the 1 abor market. 

•When the role of graduate educa'tfon is added, a significant agenda fm 
higher educa^tion is^^escribed. Brarley's suggestions for. the role ofj^-r^auate 
education- also relate ,to_career ^educatfon. These -gc^als are 'as^^e^tl^s : 

To de^scribe professional careers^dS<ferentiating 
' . technical and paraprofessi op^a^^^raining needed at 

^ ^various ^support levels. >^ 
^To keep preprofGssional>ffrai ning up-to-dSte. 
T6 nourish i ntel lectu^standardsv 
To retrain and up-q/ade the professionals.' 
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. The second issue :to ba disciissld is that of ..the .rel-e'vfnce- of the. liberal ' 
ants, to .career education as a function pf hiohfir posts^econdary edlic§t>on 
Recording to- S.tepfien Bai ley r the' myth persfsts -that hipher education -is by and 
large rronrcare^r oriented.' The liberal ;?rts. atj^,- viewed as'usele'ss. - Students 
ar£_ asking for h more relevant coljeglat-e e;<pfirien,cd. Perhaps', career edu- • 
cation is a partial , solutfon to making; educatforV, nsore relevant' 

•' • ■ 

° feradley Saget>, writing in the q^ceqiber 1973 issue of Liberal-Edu cati on^^ 

made-a proposal- whi ch -.i s germaine to the, >ssue of the uti lity of liberal • 

education and to its relevance 'to th^ current scene. . He profjesed a hew raodel^ 
fpr undergraduate eilucation - one which- would replace the. two most frequent 
laodGls -. na.-ely, the na^ture of IcnowTedge model ^nd the student qravth 



■and 



develop5-,ant model-. Both of • these- models , he- stated, -ignore piers pec ti ves ■ 
important tp professional success. W&. broposed nvhat he termed 'i^h'e professional' 
moaeT to rerr.£dy the deficiencies' .ot the other models. /' - ' " 

- ' ' . ** ■ ' 

■]^he- objects ves of Sagen's mode] are a? follows: '•" > • -T 
' '■. ' . . t- • " . . " , ■ 

^ ,.-To 'cUri.fy the role -of kn.cKf/ledge as applicable to 

' 'practical situa-tfons. - • " •..*•; 

. "To delineate task ori-ented competencies'; such as problem '' 
. ' .- , - - SQjving, -necessary in a fast7chan5ing t/orld, 
, To establish vocational chpi ce'. and' career development 

as legitimate. dimensi_ons' o¥ personal ocowth, -re-coghizinc^. ■ 
,v _ .. that worJ< is a source of identity. " * '* ' • 

- .. To develop. an appropriate sense of responsibility". " , ..* 

Earl McGrath, in-'^he October 1974 issu? of \-iberal Ediication , further ' 
clarified the relevance arxf .irti li ty^ of a libera.! or genera> education He 
pointed out that to stress career 'preparation without relating' it to general" ' 
education would be to miislead the present, student, They^ may be .able to earn' 
a living but unable to deSVwith important matters" rel ated to- their personal 
lives and tP.eir civic responsibilities. • • •. ' ' 

^ /^^'^'"^th's position reinforced the timeliness of Sagen's professVpnal - = 
model for the organization of .undergradi^a'te educationT McGrath proposed to' 
interrelate career educati on .and liberal or general "edacation. Said Mcdrath 

lo dTScuss values outside'of the cdntext of general education is to neglect' ■ 
the post, perplexing educatioo.al issue of the day - namely, bow to assi'st the' ' 
rank and file- I'n reachfng decisions on today's complex pol i ti cal so.piaL- and ■ ' ■ 
moral probTems. That values • should ^be^iinter- related' fo career preoara^ln of - 
the college educated is manifest in the shocking gap' between occtrpHTTSnal * 
competence and low moral concern for _the human 'corrseaueric ifi.<;..Qf-tiiP.Lk^ar-hg . 

Bradley Sagen clinched the cas.e for Value education as a functi'on of 
occupational education by pointing out that the completion of ^ degree confers ' 
on reost holders of th(* degree -the power, and influence to m'ake decisipns affectinq 
others -^jice, the obi i g'ation to' use power responsibility t'hrough the' 'develop- " 
ment of a, system of values. ' . . ./ ./ ' • " ; . 

The third i ssue confronti ng postsecondary education j? the uncertainty 
surrounding the reality of the deriiand for off-campus non-traditional education 
AS a way of spending increased leisure, will pcoole opt for ediication, emolor- 
rnent o;r recreation? According to'llughes and '-Jills .in FdVi^rOlation'Po licv-in 
Pos tserconda ry Education , the Commission on the -F-i nancing of POstsecood'ary~ 



E'ducatiOA believes 'that an j'ncredse in the nun^ber of enrollees in^postsecorldary , 
part-tirre, 9ff-campus edOCatidnal ventures will <iepend on fed&ral student ai^. 

, The fourth issui is/ that of th^ future of the jn^ependent libera,]'' arts ' «- 
colleg'e:^ Earl 'IcGratb expressed the opinion that s^^ryival of these colleges 
'will jnvolve their ^/illinbness to provide three services needje^d by /American ^ 
society:- 'These functions relatfe tb careers, values, arnci general e^^ucation. 
The exigencies .of, the tmo^sf 'make- it prudent to -orchestrate' these' three themes 
in on6j arranger^ent . • * ^ • * > 

\ The fifth and final issue to be 'considered i^ that of the coordination 
and' control of the system^of postsecjo/idary educati on vJhi ch serye$ the riatix)n» 
A lA^ge part of the 's^rengthr of A'^jsrican hiaher. education has' beer> the di- 
versity in types" jof^^insti tut ions and th^ir chosen functions, 

' ' . ; . ' 

"Cosand'has' reminded' us* that vn a periocj^ i.n which an- increasingly plu- 
ralistic student popujation is seeicing posts'ecohdary .ecfucation,^ hidher education, 
institutions ,rust rrdt be permitted to drift nVto^'an hoirogenbus .ma^s throCjqh 
enulation of ^^e another;- Lnstitut'ions mus't corral erre-n-t 6n^ another, Insxi- ^ 
tutlons rust a^ve staged purposes ar^d must adhere, to. *those purposes^. They must 
not strive t^c be al.l thij^gs' to; all. people,, Irfs tituti gnal purpose should rel^lect 
the re'soopc^s and strengths av'ai'lable to^each i nstitutibrr. Unjiktified/ "existing 
duplication must be eiiminated md prevented^ f ran)', occurring in trie future, as 
neecjs change. Cosa^^^'d de<:lareti; that'^pliLcing this duppfic^tion ^an\be accompli s^e^T 
by the i/is ti tut'ionS themse,l ve^s/^but , if they-^don ' t do it, ]t WilVb^done for. 
them' by* 'outside agencies^. * - ' ••^ ^ 



, ;P,rofessiona1 educator^ niust educate le^isTators-<d:t s'tatf and^fede^^a" 
Revels in order that adequate provisioti be nacie for the tota^'lity of high^\)r 
posisecond^ary education without -dupli cation or gaps. Farx'this^'nteraction 
between eciucators. and ^legi§latorrs to be;effeccive t-he lafter'must have com-', 
plete confidence in the integrity' of thg .fdnner to* propose an. efficient angl^ 
effective pQStseconclary package/ , ' * 



• Conclusion 



* ' The. major purpo^ of this paper has-been to pres^^nt a rationale for an 
affinr.dti ve answer to the question posed in the topic chosen 'for thi conference, 
Yes, occupational educirtion belongs as a function of higher edlication or post- 
secondary educcftion,^iJepending 'on >;ith which term you are most comfortable, 
-There was an attoipt to document the conteirtion that occupational educati"on 
'has aUvays been- a prime characteristic of all levels* of American Higher 
EdUca\ion», - ' . . - *" 

I,t -is evident from this paper that the^gravth of higher educati^on iri the * 
last century, has. been ^charactei'i'Z'ed by an^^gali tarianism betterj to serve the " . 
diverse needs of an incre-^singly pluralistic society aspiring to join the' - 
mainstream of modern lifef. \ \ 

It has been, an intent of >this paper to contribute to the increasing * , , 
'acceptability of the more inclusive term pdstsecon^dary in place of higher 
.education. Further, the paper attempted .to demonstrate that the, goals b.f. ' [ 
career education are appropriate to the higher or postsecondary level and 



and th^t the/terfn incorporates more than do^s-'the term occupational. 

* It has been- the .intent of. this paper to .suggest that undergraduate 
education, liberal edu^ratvon; both' public and private, and continuing 
education have roles 'to play in achieving the goals of career education 
or occupational preparation. 

Finally, the social, econ&nic and political- realities of the times urge 
upon the educator the necessity to preserve the diversity, which has been the 
hallmark of American Education, by accomplishing the coordination and control 
which v/ill be demanded by the society. 
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. V 

TRENDS IN OqCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

By Thomas A.*Nevirt, Ed.D., University of Southwestern louisiano, Lofoyette, LA 

National trends In occupotlonal educotion will most certainly be related to the notfonol 
e:onony end the economy's offect upon employer needs. Most employer's, however, will not 
pvedict'heir emobyment needs for two yeors, much less 10 years. This complicates the pre- 
dicting o^ oc^cupoflonal trends from difflcu It to almost impossible . Employers odditionally , 
hcve not reoched the degree of employment that we con soy thot we ore out of the employmenf 
slurp or perhops put of the recession. Because of the econpmy, budQetory coastroints ore 
impin9in3 upon ell of us and we are constontly reminded that occupational education costs 
mo^e than education which requires only o textbook ond a few chairs. But 1 would remind 
those who think of cutting occupationol^^pa^rams in these doys of money shortoges, ofi the 
consequences, os noted by the quotas in vorlous periodicals thof follow. • Occupationol 
educat'on, thus, does not cost, it poys^^lfe^those who possess it. - 

V/e OS educators, do not control the mojor forces thot impinge upon us to compel us as 
professional practitioners to modify our programs. The part thot we play in the process^ 
is to lodk ot these forces and to determine how these forces wi(JI couse the professional 
practitioner to estimate whgt will be necessary to prepare "the students u^der his direction 
to meet these ond other challenges that will be thrust upon the students in their lifelong 
career. TlVese^tTTrtes opeiote moinly in the realm of cotegories thot migh^b6 termed social, 
govcinmentol; ond technological. Th^se cotegories, ond similor divisions are orbifrary but 
permit clarity to enhance t!ie djscussion. We oil realize thot in the finol onalysIs*eoch of 



thes»'^ wil! affect the otl^er, ond mor>y times will defy scrutiny to determ^ine which caused the- 

othDi and can only ie consldeied in the sense of gesloit o< the "big picture." However, just 

as do a job c.iof/sis to see the elements more clearly in jobs so we cotegorize ideas foe 

dlicu'/.ion purposes. It is within this context that we discuss tlie "Future Tr-ends in Cccupo.tional 

Educotion." , ' . . 
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Before looking at These three categories the ;i^ost obvious .co>nhientary, howeveX Xof one con * 
rrake on the future of occupafionajeducatio.!xis^ jjs 

volue ift a time of iob4carc.lfy ofid this will result in a growth of progtQms in oecupotionol' education . 

Tlie September issue of Money notes that many four-year degree grc^potes hove hit the reality of 4^* 

\ • - ■ ' " ' 

fcc^t that only 20 percent of the -copulation needs a four-year degree for employment isnd that to a numfe;;^ 

of errployment cojnselors in the ie/sonnel departments'^f business concerns the baccaulaureote may ^ 

^ be a hindrance to job placement lother thV a help; e^peciblly where^he individual does not possess 

. so-ne Icind of saleable or man'ipuldtive skilL This shock has been traumatic among my ocademic frien^J.^^' 

of a purist nature who moinf<pin rhat college cou)ls^s needfiot be of vocattortal slgmfrcaTice . ^This h 'no{^ 

> belittle that proportion of the affluent popu latiorf ^^^an afford to pursue studies of a non.-vQc1itior>6l . 

• poture. They con and do make a contribution/ And I hoste^x^^o^ thot many of the ac'fademic ty^ ''\'^^\^ 
courses are necessary", as I think you will note laVer in my c^ommen^KJf^tHiisf^o ^empha^^^^ tKof most "* - • 
po-ents as quoted in many periodicals, expect a degree'd person to U ablT't^^hxiemploymeV s^uccess-' 
fully upon graduation. Cn the other extreme are-thdse who quote the statistic of only'^CT^^ccent ^ ' 
of the population needing a college degree, and interpret that to;nean that no college troining is''' 
necessary for \he other 80 percent to understand this world ond to compete in this industrial society — 

• These individuoU forget the contribution that o two-year associate degree pan make to on individual's 
iob-hunting skills and to the understanding of society . 

In the February 9 issue of the Chronicle of Higher Education >^ichael Scully soys: "Supporters 

• of such pro^.ams (Vocational) see them as providing a new educational synthesis between the 
. ^ life gf the mind and the v/orld of work.. Critics say they represent 'rampamt vocationalism' 

end are short-righted reactions to current economic conditions." He went on to quote one 
university provost: "Ther's just a tenible co>fcerri on rh>parrof studentTabVut spending four ' 
yeors in college and not having anything to show for it in terms of employment." TerreT H. 
Bell, fhe U.S . C6Tnmis5ioner of Education, said recently, "The college that devotes itself 
• totolly and unetiuivocally to the liberal arts 'today is just kidding itself. Today, we in education 
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-migt recognize fhat It If also oUr duty to provide students with soloWe skills. " The March 29 
^ > • 

lisue of Time r>o)es that unemployment among new'hurnanifies B.A. 's is running bt about a 15% ' 
rate— higher then the 14,4^1- registered by laborers. '* The same article says that "students are 
Hoc^i-^g to comn^jnit/ and junior colleges .. .which cfre the nation's fastest-growing schools'. * 
Sore, communlt) coflege students ore 'retreads'" from more exalted degree p^ro^ms . " In Newsweek, 
April 26 issue, s^c read, ^'Already some of the changes that the new pressjt^res have produced 



.oree^Idc-nf at man/ colleges.* A/oreond more qdministrators hove be^un t6 pu| heavy emphd'sis 
on vocatLjTTaLj^ourses and vocational ^guidance . There is a growing awareness that many s,tudents 



•(ngy tiect to attend college for a year or so, go to work, and then return. Adult college programs 
are "^fol ifei ati ng ctl across the. country. They are h^^avi ly attended . There is also growing interest 

Jn^jp n-tne-job ^traini ng, the ''proprietary schools" that provjde instruction in a variety of vocations 

and oLo^e atrip the^ver more popular concept embodied in the tv/o-yeor programs offered by 

some 1,000 communit/ colleges. In every instance, the purpose of these innovations is primarily 

. • . * . •\ . 

to make nigriar education a commodity designed directly ^for the marketplace." 

QuotJnr. further on Bage 64, the article relates: "Of all the crl ternati ves to tKe traditional 

college degree, it Is the Community college that has attracted the most attention. There gre 

no-w more than 1 , 000 of these two-year schools, enrolling nearly 4 million students at an average 

cost of just $300 a year . They offer; a freewhejeling variety of subjects to almost anyone who wants 

to take a course. But they can also lead to paraprofessionol jobs in h^lth a;id law, and can tra'in 

people OS nurses, ComputerLand lab technicians, and even flight cpntrollers. Many ©ward an' 

*'ossoclate' dugrue, which can be applied for credit qt cr-four-year institution. 'Someone has 

d^^'i->^d.us tbe "filli/iq-station-xippioach to education'.'/ sa/s Harold MaAninch, president of 

it 



Jolie't Junioi CgMege in Illinois. Whatever it is nicknarrxed, the approach diegrjy has a moiket.'" 

"To keep pocc with the obvious 'popularity of career-oriented education; everj four-year 
coHt-'a^'j and uniycisifles ate moimg vocational ism Ine ordei of the day. MoU^^^ch^?^ noyv offer 
<^ouises and-^ioqrams 'that once w<3u!d tiave been consldctxid entirely outside thu pyrview of 



"higher'^ educotion." 

^ One envies ihe college or un[v6rsi ty -fortunate to hove administrators who recognize the new' 
emphcs'Is on' job skills. Many colleges or universities are still "kidding themselves" as Bell noted 
by stc/!ng with the traditional non-entiy [ob level curricula.^ 

Fro«n the obvious value -to most of us here of occupational education we will attempt to delineate 
- the p'obleTi forces beginning with Technology, followed by the Social Forces, and then see how 
. ( overnneotoi actions influe^e the prev,Ious two, contrQyolly relating these to occupational 

ecucotlon. V/e ard aware of the breakdown of the strictly craft or trade tW^^Hon, and its 
. rarnlficotions . This breakdown has continued with' rapidity during recent years . The chanpe 
will continiie to accelerate until in the near future, lines of demarcation between crafts will 
, all but be eliminated' except in a very few craffs. -Today ^he carpenters in some of the newer 
uniom are doing welding;' the sheefmetal workers are also engaged in various welding activities 
as fhey are working on heavier gauge materiaf. Incidentally, the sheetmetal workers and 
employers have a large operation of re-training under way with the Vocational-Technical 

i 

Center at Ohio State. - " - 

To illustrate how technology relates to social problenns to^cause governmental intervention 
and that technology, changes wi 1 1 hot be without accompanying social problems the followinc) 
is noted. •VIplenco fjorcd its ugly head in Lake Charl.es , "Louisiari?:, recently when -q general 
cioft union was challenged by one of the old line craft unions. During the |Ui;isdictionor 
dispute one man was killed'. The^employe'r w*os using the members of the union on the job to 
do various kinds of work, includrng having each man responsible for operating the elevatorvto 
t;anspopt moterloJ for the multi-level building to wh^tever^level vyos needed. The operatinq 
cnnrnoer^ objected to' this procedure among others and violence ensued. The governmental 
(iulho!?tes ore prosecutH?\g llio^e respor.sibfe. * 

Wo kn1,w of the environmental pioblcms created juxtaposition with the growth of technology 
in leldfion-JiIp with goveinmont(^ "tcquiroments . 





. This aiea of governmental charge will be touched 'upon jdter. But I cm sure you've h'eord of the 
mon who was king for a permit to build a huge boat In which he wished to transport animals. The 



fore the permits could be Issued" Just saying an unusually relIable**source would not be sufficient. 



' oroblem of cbnstiucting a n(rf' trans poi ting animals obviously called for an envii'onmertt^impact 
btudy ivhen hV GppIIedVWckPerrr.lt \o build the boat and transport the aminals'. Upon applying for 
the permit, the bureaucrat-^ as t/ed him wjiy he wanted to build such a boot to transport the animals away 
-Prum^tKeirMiaturcl hobltot.^ He leplied that It was now raining and that the area woul<^ soon be flooded 
"V.l^o c.;ave you thot type of informctlon?" the Vureaucrat asked". Th^ appHcation seeker said that he 
hocT heard the Ifrfoimation from an unusually reliable source . Nevertheless, he was told he would have 
tc/bnag in the results of cn environmental impact study by a university professor skllTed In that ar^a 
b.[ 

/By ti e way the^'bureoucrat asked what is your name? The man replied "f^Jodh, " "Is that your first name 

Of lest name?" TheTrian replied just record the name as "Naoh." This is to illustrate the forces that 
1 * * 

Vnc/'control the future of occupational education trends may not iie in the area of education. 

It is not fot us GS educators to give value judgements about these types of social problems, but 

/we will discuss tliese relationships in turn. We have a duty, however, to educate the student as the 

prospective wOikcr to cope with, the technological demands of his employer if the employer should 

/reqi^ire o mor^T) versati le; that Is, the worker should know more than one craft. Thus, our job of 

e^Kj^Hng^wil! become moie difficult as we conti*)ue to give that in-depth tralning^necessary for 

pjeporation foi er^try level jobs and^t the same time give the prospective worker the necessary ^ 

versatility to vC'lk In various areas. *This Is pne course of study change th.at I see as definite and | 

ov,esdme in occuDatl.onal education: and that is of- educating the worker in depth for an entry l^vel ^ 

position ond at tfe same time parallelling this with the background to do aflled work with little 

odditlonol on the job trdlninci. Some educators, notably, (|rilie, have said that schools should 

cjivc-o pencial buckgjj^ound of "traininq.to^the student and finish ijls skill foi a partic\jtar jpfe.at a skill 

center Avhrn an t mpfoyei Jndi<iatesJhat he needs a worker wjlth a particular kind of skill: The 

emplovcj would, *l)us, dctermincfethe cl6sing cuniculgm, I jsee this wciy of currlculur'n inqplcmcMitation 

^' ' t ' ■\ 

. (^ktc'mg (Jrrricw'fr^isr not impossible? fo bring about for fhe prospective worker. 



>We have q duty, however, \o educates the studentas the prospeci-Ive vyorkef , to cope v/ith 

^ > * ' ' ^ 

the technological Jemonds of his employer If the employer should require a more versatile worker 
c< Tcny errployers are today". Technological forces are of such a nebulous nbYure that as was noted 
v.e have difficult/ bredlctlng employment for the next two years much less than for a ten-year period. 
Erplo/ers are the group hovlng the most to gain from pn accurate education or training forcast, 
nc-vcrthel&'ss, they ere Tiost leluctanf to tell what they see as thei r Tiecessary requests for new r,. ' 
e-ployeesl This coTtpounds our estimate of what type of training should be provided in the fulure,; 
hD/.evO-, he vocational oQts and the private sector of ^mpbyers cohtlnudlly stress the need for the 
P'/oi'c school cc!^^ nlstiator to be accountubfe for the students tjiat we educate— and accountability ^ 
to these people Includes placerr.ent. We are constantly being bo.mbarded by forms to show ^here the 
occupotlonal student Is being placed. An this is a reasonable request If kept ^Fn proper prospective. 

Allied to the notion of preparing a versatile worker is a concept that the' present day stude/if 
must realize as rfever before, and that' is the concept that education is a life^long process and 
tnat students cannot expect tKe educator to.be 6 soothsayer capable of? forseelns every eventuality 
of technological change. You know the student that returns to tell you tKot he could have profited 
morq by toking course "X" rather than course" Y" which you required as pqit of hi^ program of 
sfcKJics. As I see the future in occupational .education, the \yorker returjilng fol upgrading of skiJIs 
may require a lotger port of the budget than we are now dllocatihg. The^udent as we have noted 
will nt to see education as a life-long process andwMI have to discipline himself to be'obsent* 
fiom thcj^hfly routine of booljtoob wafc^ilng and go to Bi^ht-^chooT^ "His alternative* will 

he to finH"^^:elf without saleable skills., as many of my ge^^ation are now Jindinjg^ietni^jv^^ 
technology Is po.ring them liy^cmd^relega ting them to early retirement. *Af least my generation had > 
an (^v^ use. in that v.'e weie led to believe that onCe yoO hod a skilled trade you wer'e equipped for a 
llfetlne of work in a particular occupation without the ncacl*f<?r Pi/ither training^. Some of us were * 
lo'tun.ite cnouj) uot to believe thai erroneous idea, but^othors today are not sc^furtunate and oic now 



loslrij their jobs because of the odvance of fechnology. However, I do not believe thot technology 
cho^ge v. ill be cs rapid In fhe nexf few yeors. 'Technology will re-group becouse of th^ stote of the 
economy, shortoae of er^ergy, and environmenfol difficulties. - " ' * ^ 

1 recently visitod the newspapeV where I served my apprenticeship and leorned thaf-the composing 
lOO!^. Qti^onnel will be phoj^d out when tire new computerired typesetting system is installed. The 
rcRD^tej^ will Input their* stories directly tg ^he pjiotatypesetters — I'm not so sure that this system will 
to*<e oloce. ^Anotfier^ but slmilor development is th^ use of secretaries to prepare the copy for 
typesetting on casettes. This could \e^6 to the business education department as part of waid pro- 
cessing to educating petsonnel for typesetting. This is a paralled development similai to the welders, 
carpenters and sheetmeia! v/orks of versati lity bui 1 1 Into the skills development of the worker . The 
future may foise such* questlgns as to just who is responsible for educating such as weldersv^g^'ophi cs 
arts, land constr-uctoi'S , personnel and con we occross the disciplines fpr team teaching; and 
then on allied question Is what group or union will bargain eventually for these people. 

These developments just serve to further emphasize the obliterating of lines that hove marked 
croft jurisdiction and the complexify of training problems that will result. Again the changing 
forces of technofogy v/iH^II for retraining and this will call for re-educating the educator, that 
is the teacher, to these nevv technT^u^s^^as^el I , but this phase of in-service^ education has been 
pften.,<ne9lected--that of allowing sufficient time for sabbitlcols for the educator to keep abreast of+hfi.* 
new technolooies'. • « 

, V^V hove not touclied on methodology and the changes tha't will be ril"9feessary but the implications 
^YeevfJent or^d trQ^r^^gndous , if not frightetii-ng . The implications ioi individual ized^instru^tion is 

. - ■ ., .■ ' " . . .«* . . ' ' ■ , ^ 

.even^jiioyc evident. Task onalysis as being done by Various oraonizotions -such as V^TCCS, the 

VucatiorKjI'Tcvhnlcol Consortulm of the South," wil hs tandordrze and up-do&B. the cunrculum in a 

way that wf have not been able to accomplish i\y the post! A'^ticulotiori v/ill be better between the 

vqrious 4fvels as c^aieer eduLotion biings to the post secondaiy schools students who un^derstano rnoie 

- ' ' r , ' * s ' . 

ohout jndusliy and the business world than those that we axe currently seeing. 



■ Leavino fhe technoloqy imglicatttmt^'^ve focus upon Hie next force: fliose that are cause<J by , 
sociof probienjs i-^ifjlng; ng upon the occupational education process .. Two xispects are present when 
'oo^inn ct ihe social responsibility of occ;upatIon edOcation^ One cor^sist^ of those .pi'oblems 
7enc--oM/ conildered- caused by what w* v.wuld understond to be societal and, il^conddly , those', 
cause^by the acts of tR- Individual- In social interaction. Societal problems are those connected* 
with SL(ch problems as unemployment and the division of the Income derived from the vvork produced, 
•not to tnention the area of dlsfributlon of profits. 'Again the two aspects of social problems ate ' 
-.Inter /.-oven with the technologica|*ond the. ooVerrimel^al''. In addition to the excellent iob that 
occupotlonol ^cation has al.ways.done In the area of skill prepdration, and an adequate job for 
r-Dst students In attitude preparation, we must look'at, and prepare our 'students to understand, the 
. unusual predicc-^ent that an individual may be' prepared for a job and the job not cive monetarity, 
'enough to sustain g minlni um standard of living, He*rfe we get into the political area of nega'tlve 
income tax fof those fnat must work to satisfy /the soclaloglcal ne^ds as pointed ouf by psycboloqists 
such as Mosfaw. V/e need not belabor the dicsusslon bvf note that within the working life of those 
entetinq t'lc labo- force dui^ng the present tin^e there exists the possibility that In'theli woikino 
lifeflmx; their weekly, income may not be sufficient, even thouqh they are skilled, to meet th^Ir 
fomily's numerous needs. Preparation for this eventuality must be^^ought forth in occupallonol 
program, olliCFwi'se, the trcumatic-expcrlence a^ an advanced working age may be deofhly. 

4 stoflsfic Is often quoted that moie people Ipse lobs because of the Inability' to adjust to the ; 
v%oil place than foi any other reason, In^Judlng skill, end such titles as absenteeism, alcoholism- ' 
pe^sonulity p^obloms witli other employees, bad attitude, etr ./ are listed. This fact vVou Id * 
seem to oiyue that in vocational education we misplace dui emphasis^. I coufd nevet be stait^ed ' , ' 
hy such fi^iurcs-v^s in mosf situations no othei reason thoh attltudinal should exist for termination. . 
if is obvlo'tjs that wo rGcommen<H for, 01 hire for, employment onlyjltjse that we consider as having 
tochnicol skllls thot win succoo'd in the job bolng'cons.idored: Also," all of us In occupational .' 

cKudtion I nv->%Y that it i^ cosier t^>i^'asure manlpulutivr skilJs: curti/techolcal Info, mat ion thon i.^' 

' ■ ■ ^ \':' ' . 



to neasuiC' ottltudinal skills or personality, actions under cerfain working tondltions.^ We must do 
» moi-e", hoN-vC'vei^ In on attempt to teach and nrieasOre In ti^e attttudirtaKareo that we fi.ive In jJie ppst . 
Co' iceauc'it I y , I see occupational education becoming more serious in dn att<3mpt to Improve curriculum 
in +KtS creo. fo' indTvidual soc.iol interaction. *, 

In ^!ne dl vision of profits and fxollcymakln^ for coFporatlons or large businesses it is evident that 
t^c ' orkcrs rji;:?/ 'ha v'e as muph to say as stockholders and In many compohies will become the' stock- 
holders but/pchaps, not majority stockholders, t base^X^'S observ^ot^coi^pon the social phenomenon^ 
^.F-^.e v^^}|f^fe leciplenis ere demanding and getting more and larger paym&nts ^ where tighter contiol 
IS Leing exercl:ud by groups on business practices of all kindsy where environmentalists in the minority 

• / . . . ' . ... - . ^ 

ori,' c/ble to th.-Qit the wishes of a majority. No value judgement Is Intended of these cfe vetopmerrts — 
or Hie merits of sucli actions. The question tliat I am raising, I guess. Is whethe r Ve-or^rpr^pQ'4^§-'^ 



you'h in occupational progiams to assume the duties and responsibilities of stockholders, ond to 

* r 

develop the skills of managers and employers If they would be given this responsibility'^ — _ ^ 

At present I believe^ not more .than a 5 ma 1 1 percentage of our graduates are In a posi tlon to exercise 
tfiis responsibility. I see thot odcupatlonal education will have the responsibility to help stucJents to 
develop skills in value judgemerit or chaos wllf d(^velop in the work piece where everyone wonts jail 
'incumc divided amonn those working for or having stock In, the company and notliing is left to 

/ ' , ■ '~ - . • 

d( \clup new p;oducts for the company through rcscarcli and murketino among other functions of the 

V . ■ .. - 

• • Tlie reochip.vi 6ut of the liand of /oui government In to more and more parts of the manufacturing 
ani^ business v\oilJ, is stiikingly evident. The governmental control, or political control If you wish 
to call It tliot. of our govei nmental officials and of^forelgn leaders that Impinge upon the occupatipjiol 
I'iv^s of oil of is evcryv.hoie. Tlie jiccd for, o'rld cpnsequently , fhe*eliminatIon of certain occupational 
+tQinin3 kouljotcui ulmost ovuinlght svhcn our cjovornment o*i oi foreign Government ciianges it philosopliy 
or 'its objectives/ This (iction we have no 'way to predict. 

j/*ith thv questionj'rK] of nearly c vci ytli Ing in every area of society by the- 



oopolaHon or .by tertaln members of soflety, has come the questioning of the use of rnony products ' 
oi nonufocturlng such as materials gnd food. Again no .value judgement j$ implied; however, what 
<b yiou do for stuxlents to help t)iem make better judgements as to v^orth of various options In these 

nattersVhdt are promulogoted by the government. Perhbps^ my 'generation and, youre if you're 

\ \ ■ ' ' - • ' " . ' ■ 

ykin3er,isqucndered and or misused our resources— 'and, perhaps we did so at the cost to future . " 

genWat.ons. But it Is not too late for us to give' the benefit of our aenerafcion's experiences to 

'the ♦uVe through occupotlonal education. We have enpsyed a good standard of llvir^g for the 

mat of oi>r lives. - ferhaps, the environmentalists are correct m tfieir judgement of what should 

be done at the present tlnrrs— but what if they find out that they are wrong. A generation may have 

sufTei^djieedle^^ standard of livino. As we know,, a balance has to be struck between ' 

too much contrpi qnd^^littlc control' which could lead.to harm, and who con better [udge technical 

values than a student educated in fechnology through occupaHonal education. This person can be 

eiducated to See the twQ sides of the coin'and help in forming sound iu2|ements. This person sees 

' • X ' ' - . ' ■ , ^ 

the need to rndk^ a living buK not V,t the expense of his health or the quality of II fe and I think we 

' > ^ ' ■.'-/' 

con teach soch value judgtmeiits In occupational education so thot the workei^ can make better'. 

. - ■ ■ ■ - ' ~ ' — ^ 

decisions In a^eas of political concern<^ ' ' ~~ — -^u, 

. J think that we wjilre'e more licensing of technicians in ther futufe, The consumer is demand- 
-^rng that somo evidence of competency be demonstrated in the making ox the repairing of machinery 
»f 'equipment. Tlie electronics and TV area was among the first and now the automotive repair ' 
irt\:justry is getting in folt swing in cei tification . Other technical areas are certain to follow / I 
think that it hest that tlie people with expertise in the field.should be tKe individuals who initiate 
the necessary licensing pr.occdures lotber than waitirjg fo^ governmental edict. This licensing 
pioceduie (S\ deteiniining what skllh are necessary to petfoim in an area will speed up the dev- 
elopment of tpsk anolysis studies thot are now ongoining and the attendant performance objectives 
fvne.sory for developlnci curricula, and should result in an even greater mariioge of occupotional 
eJu.ntiorr with iob t oqu;i:e^nL'nts . 'Post-secondory scliools instructors should be equippedio administer 
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these licensIng^tesH, but aga'hn, the requirement v/HI be tKat the/ keep current of occupationol 
procfices. ^ " ^ ^ * 

I think that we >t?e tiow techno log/, social and covernmental concerns ore i'n+ertwinexl fo cause 
chcnges In occupptlonal education. Occupational educators ore equal to the task necessary for 
chongC as thf/ clwcys have been, and 1 think you will continue to see many good things happen in 
\Wii q;cc of education tFiot will do much for the development of our ecor\omy and the /outh and 
adalh that ".ve serve . _ ' - . - . 



\ 
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Minutes of •Die 

GULF REGIONAL INTKKSTATM COLLEGIATE CONSORTIIT^I , 

Executive Council Meeting* ^* 
St. Bernnrd Parish Copnvunity College . 
October lA, 1975 

A iDocting of the GRTCC Executive Council was held during the noon hour at 
SI, ncrnnrd Parish Coirnunity ColJcoe. Menibers present were: Willie Taylor - S D 
Bishop Stare Coir oni ty" College ; Harold^ Clavier - St, Bernard Parish Community 
College; A-.a Sir:S - So^lhern University in New Orleans; Frank Carroll and ♦ Cecil 
'firovlis - Dolgado Junior and Coiuniurfily College; Joe Carson - University of 
Southern Mississippi; -A} Icn' St • Martin - University Qf Southwestern Louisiana; 
Bext Jieelr -- Faulkner State Junior College; and Herb Carnathan - Mississippi Gulf 
Co^.^t Junior Coll'e^, ^^c^.bers not present w^re: Uarren Fortenberry - Southeastern 
Louisiana L'^iversi ty^, and Dr.. Roosevelt Steptoe - Southdrn Universitv System in 
Baton Roug-e*. • . * 

The following itens of business wore discussed: 

^* Allil!Il£i£lLi™ Ji^^ The chairman expressed appreciation of tlve Council 

to our host, HaroJd ririvicr, for the excellent tour, and outstanding program, and 
a fine meal. Arran-c-ients for the meeting were exceptional, and the-fgrogram 
reflected exc(>llenl planning. . * , . 

2- ii^^jjl^^Pl^-"^^^^-^ ^^'^ t:he- vea r. Five meetings for the year were outlined 
as follows: -Cor.ucnts, when made, are^found in -parentheses . ' 

O ctober 1/., 1973 - Evaluation - St,' Bernard Parish Community College 

Nov ember 2A, 1Q75 - Personnel Management - Southern Universitv System, 

Uaton Kougc. ())r. Roosevelt Steptoe, who hrs replaced T^, Harrison, has ' 

contacted mo and plans to recommend a date in^ T^cember .or January "for 

his. meeting. We will keep you advised of his plans,) 

Fobruarv 27, 1975 - Increa^sed Student Activity - Bishop State Junior 
^ ^ College, Mobile, Alabama, Host - Willie Taylor, ' 

- -f' 

.April 27 , 1976 - Occupational Education at the Collegiate Level - Does 
. It r>rilon3?' - laulKner State Junior College, Bay Minette, Alabama. 

Host"- Larry Purdy, ' 

J une 14, 197^ - Annual Board *of Directors Meeting - Mississippi f^ulf 
Coast Junior College, Perkinston, Miss, llo's't - iierb Cardathan and 
• Dr. J, J, Hay den, Jr. * ^ / . ^ / . 

3, Holt officials' responsibilities were> outl ined an^ inclufecf' planning of ^' 
the events, notifying consortium Presidents and Executive Council members of the 
tine, place and pTOgram; making necessary arrangements' for 'the meeting (to include, 
planning tlu- progr^^m) ; and* providing to the cliai niiao . the. procoedi ngfe (which ohoul4 r 
include a copy of (he ajiiida, and tt%t or. summary of each speaker.'?* , ma.lor points 
and such otlior docunenxat j oa as may be dosi red) . EvaUiations would Ue?' welcome, . if ' 
done, ' ; ^ 
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A, ElocLion gf Qfficorr, and now clanicile . The chairman Temindcd the group 

that tHe"cbnsli tution .provide.d for a change iiv* do:nicile of the consortium with 
election of a n'^w president. The charter president served t\Jo years, and this is 
the second year of the present chairman. Election will" he held at the June 1976 
meeting, 

5, Plan nin;?, for next vear , Tlie chairman requested merihers' to bring to the 
■next meeting a lii:t of subjects that they want considered for inclusion in the 

1976-77 consortium agenda. Also requested \;ere corrLnients on how many iiieetings 
arc to be held, forr.at for neetings, and other items that might help in planning 
for next year's operation, 

6, Directory of Interests, Charactcrir^tics, etc . The chairman asked if it 
vould.be desirable to update the Conr>ortiuTn Directory for next school year. It 
\;as the general concensus that it was useful and should be done during the sui.imer, 

^* Possible new CRTCC member . In bis letter oN[ res j gna tion from the 
Executive Council,' hr . L, C, Harrison^ no\? Vice PresiOTnt of Administration and 
Planning, Dillard University, evidenced interest in coi^tinuing with 'the Council, 
The Council \:as polled to see if they desired to extend an invitation to that 
institution inf orr^-^lly , Receiving an affirmative answer, the cha'irman' was 
asked to contact Dr. Harrison to see if Dillard would be interested ip jpining. 

Tlic t?.eeting then adjourned to meet again at the next GRICC meeting , 



MINUTES PRLPARKD BY 



Herb Carnatlian 
CI) airman 
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^^-^J-linutes of the 
GULF REGIONAL INTERSTATE COLLEGI/iTE CONSORTIUM 

' i ^ ^^eaativ<$' Council M-3^2tin^ 

• ^- * January 6^ 1<;>76 \ ' 

* ' ' I?: 00 Moon _ / 

•tyhJff^'^'^^'' -"^^-^er of t]^.e yeav ,;9rG reviav.-ed by the Cnairman and 

Coa.-icil .i3r^cr input .in,t 12 planni;ig tneroof v.-as giv3n as recorded. 

cvv OH cf'J. gg- ^^--^--/ 27, 1975, Bishco S!:r.te Junior Collece; I-Iost . KilUe Taylor 
Siy^cfc, Student 7..C11--1-C-- . Tho Council n^ mb^r.. .nr:^_...^^H o.,,^^^^. ir-;lt- t.^ 

_ a-.tX2nG ana o-xriicipatz ■in-erts-progrrjr,. It- was suaaested that rresnber LnstituHcrs 
•^K'Si?'''^''^'^^'"' or Si^ude^.t Goyem-^t leaders; taat a t^^LS^sSSn 

be^hela in t^.e rommg w^tin stud-nts,frcn oDnmuter institutions and liye-in insti- 
tu^oP3 teing separatee; tliat the sti^ients report frcn eadi institution ^^at they 
t^"^^^^ t::^'^i:^^'^}^'^^' i^^tify the different^ tyoes of prcbl^s" 

• -^^^ f ir-stituticns .^no liye-in ii^.strtutions and other iters. Willie '^avlor • 
S'^h^ f ^'^^ out ^..-ilVa his invitation a list of quesUons for corsliration 

Di' the students. In rhe -af temoon a spaa^^er v,-ould be orovided, hooefully b-7D^l- 
gado and. Southeastern .Uniysrsity to talj< on two s^ulojects related tfs^'eAtafSrs. 

c"- • - -"^'fM' 27, 1 D76 - Faulkref State Junior Col lege. Bav r^inPtto.' ai^s.^." ' 

igw. Bia-t-o:nnent3a fan at .they werG well into t-ne planninq~e .;d would be in^ormira 

will be to report oil wnat we have dona^nd faii^^,election of officers. "^^^^^ 



- Culf toa.,t .iir;.ior Ctollcga..7cre given to executi-ve council miibers. (See i^.ttachment 
■ 'ZL; ^ aGdition -tG-th,3. t..;slye subjects on AttadTr>3nt 1, the folla-;inq sabiects were • 
?S5 ? ' Px^fossional dcvelopnent of "faculty - Ha. do you get inyolvLSt ? SntinSna 

exaiplc; all tne Englisn teachers or a representative group of English teadiers or ' 
•^g FINQ Ol^,V.-i.:r SURTECra 'HIEYnilNK SHOULD BE OFIT-^D S SS^SE ^^oS^B^ 

• 'vio^.P^J^f^^^ £SrS;-^ SlSr-' 

c:^s^ss^ -^^ T^^,^'' - ™ ^ withes? 



Co.Mrt.vnt^^^^'K^-'^--^-^^ ^- Davidson, U.S.' , 
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^GRjrc luMocativG Council .''ieeting 
January 6, 1976 r 
Pag2 2 ' - 




prcxy. 

5. Ilgvold CL-vierV. ro-x^rt on'tL-e Conportivn Meetincf at St. Berna rd -^ish ? 
Corirai^^ 1 1 ^ - ^'n 1 lege. = ' ~ 

Tie CnaimziP. noted t^:at he had rcc>^i^x>d a ^inc report fron '{rT^-^ia^r, . • 




edated and preparGd for t:;o procecr^ings . 

Meeting closed and all persons went hone. 
^JTallTir/J EY: 

'///' ^ 

H3rb Cam::tna:i ^ 
Cnaiman 

/ 

• \ 



Memlv^rs present: T^dlen St. Ilartin, University of Southwestern louisiana; 
Warren Fc rtcrlorry, University of Southeastern Ix^msiana; Joe Carson, University 
of Soubhoi-n :iiS5issip')i; Cecil Groves, Delqado Junior and Comanitv ChDleqe; 
^7a Sii;s, Scut^icm IVii-orsity, Nfcv; Orleai^is; \:illiG Taylor, P4shop State Jimio^ 
Collcqe; Burt 2ock, Faulluier State Junior College and Hpri> Camathan, Chainnan. 
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The Chainrcin announced that the next ireeting would be held at Faulkner* 
StatG Junior. Col I'-ge at Bay Ilinnette, ;aabana on"?jDril 27, 1976; that Larry 
Purdy ^.;ould i>j contacting norJ^ers witJi details on the nt^eting. 

Tne Jane Board of Diregt^Vl-boting ^will Le hosted by Mississippi Gulf 
Coant Junior TCTii-e-^. Dr. Aubrey Luc7tTlvS5-Trt?tjH5^tedJto be tliG principal speaicer 
and tell of his orrpericnce hi proving frciri one Unix'orsity tp euiother within tlie 
State of Mississippi. Dr. Lucas v/ill not be availeiDle that date, but v^ould ba 
gl^d to speak on the subject. Tiic Council rcccnircnded that the Chairman contact 
Dr. Lucas to soc if an altemate date d'on be cliosen for this presentation. The 
Qiairr-^n will ci^.cck witli Dr. Haydsn and Dr. Lucas on tliis change. Notice will 
be givan as soon as positive plans arc made. 

It wa? announced tl-iat Dillard University, Dr. E. C. Harrison, had declined 
to recfue^i^j^if^itt^^ To fiirtii^r actic«i on tliis iten. 

'^^5^'^^^--''^ asked for proceedings' of tlie SL^x^O rreeta:Rg to be provided soonest 
a^d cskoi :ir. Taylor for a copy of his proceedings as soon'cis they could te pre- 
pared. . . , ' 

Meirbers \;ere asked to make rGCanrrendations on the four topics to be covered 
in next year's rc.-^tings. Suggested topics are attached to these minutes. At 
the FauL^a:ier'rcGting, it is hop3d that the four subjects, and host institutions 
. can be <:hosen. 

x Appreciation was noted to Dr^ Bishop and \:?iliie Taylor for tlieir hospitality. 
Submitted by: > 




r 



AttadiTent 



sa. 
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SIJOGESIED PRfXIWl 10PIC> FOR GRICC PHX^VIS 
,1976-77 

MISSISSIPPI CULT CmST X^I.'IOR COIJ..BGE ^ 

1. Bring faculty toq other by dep^rbiient for one day's exchange of 
idoa.o. For a\'r:p]e, tlie DD frasiness Pepaiirment har> a fine follow- 
up program that would Ije of inrerest to oLhor deoairl^cnts. Most ^ 
of our ireeti::«33 have, beej; for^ eidrainistrators, * Nee<L to involve 
faculty in rorc r^etinqs, Ruggost tiiree. of tlie^-four next year be > 
faculty (lepartjnoiit-oricntccl. 

2. .Energy (If af\yone^ is really doing great thiJogs, it Bhould bo shared) 

3. Student recreation ancj cultural activities. ^ • 

4. Catalorf preparaticfn and brochures. 

5. Public Relations (Not just tliose related to tl\e PR Staff). 

6. Tx)ng Rai'ige Plajming, 

7. ' VA Requirercnts regarding academic progress of Vetereins (incliidiJig 
^ probationary ^ policies) . 

8. Adriission testing, including placement tests and current practices., 
'9, Placement Services - What others are doing? 

10. Student activiti^es on a caiimuting canpus. 

11. Interf eyeing j^rsonnel and payroll systcros on the oceiputer. 

12. Fo^v^^do libraries ^ tJieir tiling? 



Professional De\;Gloprcnt of Faculty -'Hew do you get involvernent? 
Continuing Education 

Covinselors and PlacoDent ^ 
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UNIVERSITY 0^ CALIF. 
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MINUTES 

, ^ > EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

GULF RFGIONAL IMTKIISTATK C0LLI:GIATE CONSORTIUM 
AIMITL 27, -1976 
^ « JAMES H. FAULKNER STATE J Ufn: OR- COLLEGE 

BAY MINETTi:, ALAB.\MA ' . . ' ' 

' " " ---CtEAJRJNGHOUSE: FOR 

^ ' • - JUNIOR CDtb&GtS 

Heeling v;as ca]]ccl Lo^ order by Chairman Herb^ Carnathan during the 
noon hour. Persons present were: Harold Clavier, St^ Bernard Parrish 
Conr.unity College; Ken McManis, Del^^ado Junior College (for I^^ryik^ii^Voll) ; 
Allen St. Martin, Soulhv;e^; tGritTr.CrtKLs^i ana University^ Burt 43ec-k^, f^aulkner' 
State Junior College; M. V. Taylor, Bis^h^^p S-tate. Ju~nior College and Joe 
Carson, University of 'Southern Mississippi>^ 

i# 

Annua'l Boa rd of D irec tor ? Moer i n*^ . The Chairiitaix annoiiaced the Annual 
Board of l^iroccor ' s Meeting would be Weld at Perkins ton^, .June 30,' 1976\^ ,^ 
Dr'. Aubrey Lucas, President, University of Southern MissiJsl-fipi , vould be 
the principle speaker. It was announced that Alabama Lutheran^'wmilcl not ^ ^ ' 
.be present. A letter will be forthconiing of the exact tine and reniti^ing 
all Presidents and Executive Council Members to put that date on their 
calendar. ' , . 



Proc cedin^.s for the Bay Minette Meeting , Burt Beck was asked to get 
the proceedings on his meeting into the hands .of the Chaiyman as" soon as 
possible so tl:at the' amual report could be put together. 

h > 

Election o!" Officer.^. Members were advj'sed that an election of--officcrs 
would be held in the June meeting. 

Del?^ado .^^epreson la tives . The Chairman mentioned that Frank Carroll had 
^called -an4 -would, up t_ be able to attend because of other pressing committments; 
that Cecil Groves was sick^d-ovould not be able to at^rand. Two cars from 
Delgado was iii attendance, however, one from the City Park Campus and one 
from the \;est Bank Campus. 4 

Planned Moctinr ^s for Next School Yelrr^^ The Executive Council selected 
four dates, subjects of meetings, and locations for GKICC Programs next year. 





DATF. 


SUBJFXT 


- LOCATION 




9-21-76 


Fine Arts Department 


Delgado Junior Collage 


m 




Meeting 




* 
• 


10-26-76 


Placement Services 


University of Southern Mississippi 




2-15-77 


Long Range Planning 


Mississippi Gulf Coas t- Jun J or College 




- A-29-77 


Public Relations 


University of Southwestern Louisiana 



ERIC 



Note of A pp rori atio n> Appreciation \;as noted to Burt Beck and Dr. Latham 
N*' Sibert, President, Faulkner State Junior College, for hosting the fine 
riveting on the Subject: The Role of Occupational Education in Higiie-r Ed ucation. 



Meeting adjourned* 
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Herb Cani;iLhiin , Ch;)lriiKin 
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